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7 When repairin hye replacing your fay 
| battery, we make sure your entire f 
| electrical system is O. K. | 


eater one 
ee 





The USL Service Man 


uses “make sure” methods 


By dor. we make sure your electrical system is in tune all overi 
whether we sell you a new battery or repair your old wend, 


“Your battery itself needs attention. But the main idea 
I’d like you to hold is that the way to run your battery with 
maximum happiness is to take advantage of our inspection ser- 
vice. Just run in here for a few minutes every two or three weeks. 
Then we can keep our finger on your car’s electrical pulse and 
see if there’s any tendency to punish your battery. In that way 
we can head off damage and give you the longest possible use 
from your battery.” 


No matter what the make of your battery, it is the 
USL Service Man’s job to make it last. Only when he 
can no longer repair your old battery and guarantee it, 
will he sell you a USL. The USL has the durable 
Machine-Pasted Plates. The factory ships it ‘‘Dry- 
Charged” so that you get it, not partially worn out, 
but fresh. 





USL Golden Rule Service Stations—everywhere 
U. S. Light & Heat Corporation, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Likely there's one of our fifteen hundred service stations in your town. If there isn’t, for 

the address of the handiest, just drop a post card to the nearest of the following distributors: The USL 
Electrical Service Co., Inc., Cedar Rapids,la. Master Sales Co., Omaha, Neb. Farm Lighting 
Auto Motive Service Co., Des Moines, Ia. U.S. Auto Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. Storage Battery 
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ieee patron Safe dnd Dry Under Slickerine Covers 


i — a? ain drive shaft runs in seif- 

loa with y-wbaby-anlrangll — Copyright U. S. Patent Office 
The Easiest Runnin ° 

Built Strona pnd Curable, Keep Your Grain Bone Dry 

wee three fourths your — — a Do ear corm, 


Special Plan of Installing When it Rains—Cover All Bundle Wagons With Slickerine Covers 
Assures Satisfaction. 2 
Valoable blue prints of a mode! ertb with Cover them at night and keep the dew off—the minute the waterproof 
catalog showing 8 styles of Elevators, free. cover is taken off the bundles are bone dry and ready to thresh FREE 
A. F. MEYER MPG. CO., Box 269 Morton, il) No waiting, not one minute lost by the high-priced farm hands 
Can you afford to lose any grain at the present high price, when a few BOOKLET 
me SLICKERINE covers bought now will give your grain absolute pro- 
tection for man ears to come? Write Today 














eee +. C= SLICKERID DOUBLE WEAR covers are different from any cov- 

r erson the market. They are made of the very best grade of canvas and 
w aAuUwYyd SuUend treated with slickerine, which preserves the fabric and guarantees double the wear of 
any other cover 

: SLICKERINE covers are the only covers which are absolutely water proof—sun 
© ul p 2 | eee BO) proof—mildew proof. 
They will not rot—they will not get stiff in cold weather. 
They will not crack, and will never be attacked by rats, mice, grasshoppers or other 


Fi i h m: insects 
ert gg tery ~y ; The seams are double stitched and run the short way of the cover. _ 
ethene a to The strain of the ropes is on the fabric, not across the seams, and they shed water 
with the seams 
pither side. _ up very : The eyelets are sewed right into the goods. They never tear out nor bend as brass 
hepa eyelets do. which are used on most covers 


° > “ey They are honestly made, are always up to specifications and give many years of 
o Pit Required 4 at 


i We make SLICKERINE covers of any size that can be used on the farm; wagon 

Built on same plan on covers, hay-stack covers, hay-cock covers, machine covers, canvas for binders, 

cormmercial elevators. canvas tops for corn-cribs and canvas to place under feeders to save the grain 
Buckets enclosed. Operated by gas Write today for our FREE BOOKLET and prices 


mgine or horse power. Simple, strong, 
Ve op PEORIA TENT & AWNING CO. 
115 S. Washington St. Sole Distributors Peoria, [llinois 
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rite For Special Offer 











Unusual opportunity for first buyer 
each locality where we are not represented. 


rite at once for full information about out f Kills prairie dogs, ground hogs, in colors explains 
Cup Elevators; also Portable ground squirrels, pocket goph- Free Catalog how you can save 
Elevators. ers. Saves alfalfa. Experiment- money on Farm Truck or Road 
a} eaatiens egqeove. © a Ask Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to Ot 
$1 ° 
se i 2 








Live representativewant © = Pi P 
ad in every locality. any running 

G. & D. MFG. CO. Puts the Grain today. 
Dept. C Streator, Il. en jere you want it FT. DODGE CHEMICAL CO,, mw ctric Whee! Co. “Ba 
Please mention this paper when writing. 5 Ele St.,Quviney Jit. 














Of General Interest 




















Argentine Corn and Oats Prices—iIn 
June, Buenos Aires corn prices declined 
to about $1.17 per bushel, whereas the 
oats prices held steady at around 69 cents 
per bushel. With Argentine corn at $1.17 
per bushel, there is prospect of liberal 
exports to New York and other coast 
cities of the United States. 


Free Seed Graft to Continue—In spite 
of opposition by the senate, the house of 
representatives insists that $240,000 be 
appropriated for free seeds to be sent out 
by congressmen to their devoted sup- 
porters. It is an insult to the intelligence 
of the farmers of the country that $240,000 
should be appropriated for this worthless 
purpose, when the funds of a really 
worthy bureau, like that of the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates, are actually being cut 
below the pre-war level 


Great Lakes to Gulf Waterway—North 
Dakota and northwestern Minnesota farm: 
ers appeared before the joint commission 
which is holding hearings on the matter 
of opening a deep-seas waterway from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf, and strongly 
urged that such a waterway be opened 
Governor Frazer, of North Dakota, said 
that he thought the farmers of his state 
alone would receive five million dollars 
more for their wheat if such a waterway 
should be opened, the saving coming thru 
the reduction in freight charges. Repre 
sentatives from Minnesota testified that 
there would be equal benefit to that state 


Labor Situation in Nebraska—Accord- 
ing to R. E. Holland, Nebraska count 
agent leader, there is no real labor short 
age on the farms in Nebraska. Mr. Ho 
land has just returned from a trip thru 
out nearly every section of the state, and 
reports that the prospects for a big wheat 
crop are good, which means a big demand 
for labor at harvest time. Many farmers 
have given up the idea of farming large 
areas with hired help this year, and as a 
result there is considerable land which 
will remain uncultivated, especially in the 
western part of the state. Much of the 
available labor is inexperienced and in- 
efficient, the best class of labor having 
gone to the cities, seeking big wages and 
short hours The farmers of Nebraska 
are curtailing their operations on.account 
of the stringent money conditions, the car 
shortage and the uncertainty of the labor 
situation Mr. Holland says that the 
farmers of Nebraska are raising enough 
for their own use and little more. They 
are marking time. 


Horses Are Sick—According to Doctor 
L. F. Bacon, of Cedar Falls, Iowa, influ- 
enza has appeared among the horses of 
Blackhawk county to a considerable ex- 
tent. Doctor Bacon has treated approxi- 
mately seventy-five cases of this trouble 
in the past six weeks. He says that the 
disease made its first appearance last 
February, and has since spread quite gen- 
erally over the county Doctor Bacon 
says: ‘This disease resembles very much 
what horsemen used to call ‘shipping 
fever.’ The horse gets off his feed and 
has a fever If recognized and treated 
in its early stages, the trouble is not at 
all serious, but if neglected it often runs 
into pneumonia or strangles, which are 
diseases that sometimes terminate fatal- 
ly. The fatalities have been very few 
however, in the present instance only two 
known deaths of animals being reported 
A horse stricken with influenza should 
not be worked; if kept at work, death 
may result quite suddenly at a time when 
the animal may be needed the very worst 
way in the spring work. Under proper 
treatment recovery is reasonably rapid.” 


Loss on Cattle—If cattle feeders in gen- 
eral did no better than the Nebraska ex- 
periment station for the season just clos- 
ing, they lost a lot of money. The station 
fed fifty head of steers 180 days, and lost 
$1,330.50 on them. The steers were mar- 
keted at South Omaha, May 10th. They 
were in good condition, dressed better 
than 58 per cent, and registered an aver- 
age shrink of only 27 pounds. The fifty 
head of cattle had been fed for experi- 
mental purposes. They were divided into 
five lots of ten each and fed a variety 
of rations to test the advisability of add- 
ing certain’ supplemental feeds to the 
standard Nebraska ration of corn and al- 
falfa. Silage was added in one lot. An- 
other lot received an addition of molasses 
meal, while oil meal and hominy were 
tested in other lots The lot fed corn 
and alfalfa, with silage as a supplemental 
feed for the first three months, lost the 
state the least amount of money. The iot 
receiving corn and alfalfa only for the 
180 days lost $28.07 a head, against $23.50 
a head for the lot receiving silage The 
experiment was concluded April 2ist, but 
there was such a slump in the market 
that time that the steers were held until 
May 10th. By that time the market had 
improved by about $1 per hundred pounds 
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Pride's Bessie, a Scotch Shorthorn with a milk record 
of 9210 pounds. 


§ Bots corn belt farmer is by situation a “dual 
purpose” man. At heart he is a lover of good 
beef animals, rather than dairy animals, but he nev- 


ertheless finds that it occasionally pays him to 
do some milking. He wants a cow which will give 
at least two or three gallons of milk a day and 


produce a calf which will sell to advantage to feed- 
ers at a year of age. To meet this situation, two 
cut of every three corn belt farmers use the ordi- 
nary grade red Shorthorn cow. 

Seven or eight years ago the idea occurred to 


W. A. Cochel, then professor of animal husbandry 
at the Kansas Agricultural College, that Short- 
‘horns of Scotch type would yield the ordinary 


farmer just as much milk as Shorthorns of the old- 
fashioned red_type and in addition produce calves 
of decidedly superior beef merits. Most people are 
not able to work out theories of this sort in prac- 
tice. Today the living embodiment of Professor 
Cochel’s theory may be seen at the Kansas Ex- 
periment Station in the form of some twenty Scotch 
Shorthorn cows of superior beef merit which have 
produced as high as 10,000 pounds of milk 
year. Several of these have proved 
beef merit beyond question thru sons or 
brothers which have won first prize in the 
lasses at the Chicago International. An example 

the case of Archer Dale, reserve champion steer 
at the International, 1916, and his full sister, Match- 
less Queen, with a record of 8,733.1 pounds of milk. 

It was in 1915 that Professor Cochel started the 


also 
in a 
their 


COWS 


steer 





Kansas herd of milking Scotch Shorthorns. In 
picking the twenty foundation animals he picked 
above all for beef type and especially for cows 
which had produced calves of pronouncedly good 
beef type. He gave no attention whatsover to 
dairy form except that when other things were 
équal he gave the preference to the cow with the 
larger udder. Milk records were started on these 


ws a little over four years ago and since then a 

mber of these beef Shorthorns coming from an 
ancestry which has not been milked for genera- 

ns, have qualified for the Registry of Merit of 
the Shorthorn Association. There seems to be just 
as much milking ability in Scotch Shorthorns as in 
erdinary Shorthorns. 

This is not surprising when it is remembered that 
Cruickshank, the founder of Scotch Shorthorns, 
placed great emphasis on milking ability as well as 
( breadth, scale, and easy fleshing. Among 
Cruickshank’s exceptionally good milkers were the 
Golden Days, Carmine, and Virtue. These 

ree cows, all of them, produced some excep- 

) lly fine beef bulls, bulls of such great prom- 
inence that every Scotch Shorthorn in existence to- 
Gay traces back time and again to them. Cruick- 
shank’s most famous herd bull, Champion of Eng- 
Jand, was not only out of a good milking dam but 
on his sire’s side traced back time and again to 
the cow Lady Maynard, a beautiful roan which in 
the herd of Collings was noted for her milking 
ability. It is not at all surprising, therefore, that 
the Scotch Shorthorns with all of their wealth of 
flesh should contain a vast amount of latent milk- 
ing ability. In recent years very little emphasis 
has been placed on milking ability, but it has been 
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noticed that the best Shorthorn show 
bulls often come from good milking 
COWS. 

The most famous of all the Shorthorn 


bulls during the past twenty years is un- 


questionably the Scotch bull Whitehall 
Sultan, and the most famous son of 
Whitehall Sultan is Avondale. These 


two bulls strictly on their merit as beef sires are 
highly respected by all the Shorthorn breeders. It 
is interesting to know, therefore, that they have 
found at the Kansas Experiment Station that there 
is some excellent dairy capacity in the Whitehall 
Sultan blood. For instance, the cow Sultan’s Rose, 
tracing to Whitehall Sultan on both: sire and dam 
side, produced 5,640 pounds of milk as a two-year- 
old. This record entitled her to admission to the 
Registry of Merit, and she also conforms in 
beef quality to the very best Scotch type. The 
herd bull which has been used in this experi 
ment from the beginning, Matchless Dale, is sired 
by Avondale. His heifers are just coming into milk 


and there are no complete records on them, but 
from ‘the records which have been made during 
the first six or seven months of the lactation pe- 
riod of a number of his heifers it is known that 
he will soon have several heifers in the Registry 
of Merit and that he himself will be entitled to 


enter the Registry of Merit as a dairy Shorthorn 
bull in spite of the fact that he is of the most ap- 
proved line of Scotch breeding and has sired more 
prize winning steers at the Chicago International 


than any bull of any breed living or dead. 
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Matchless Queen, a Scotch Shorthorn with a milk 
milk record of 8,700 pounds. 


The best record of all the Scotch Shorthorns at 


the Kansas station is that of Cream Toast, with 
10,203 pounds of milk at eight years of age. Cream 
Toast does not have any Whitehall Sultan blood, 


but on both sides of the family she is very rich in 
the blood of imported Collynie, a bull which traces 


back thru Scottish Archer to Cumberland and 
Pride of the Isles. She is exceedingly rich in the 
blood of the cow Golden Days, the cow which is 


supposed to have been the best milker ever in the 
Cruickshank herd. Cream Toast is of genuinely 
good beef type, altho she is rather longer horned 
than most Shorthorns. Perhaps Cream 
Toast in her appearance is somewhat 
of a harking back to that rather long 
horned roan dairy cow, Lady Maynard, 
whose blood the Collings concentrated 
to such an extent in founding the Short- 
horn breed. It would not be surprising 
if a cow with the pedigree of Cream 
Toast should show something of the ap- 
pearance of Lady Maynard, inasmuch as she traces 
back to her hundreds of times in every branch 
of her pedigree. 

The first Scotch cow to enter the Shorthorn Reg- 
istry of Merit was Pride’s Bessie with a milk rec- 
ord of 9,210 pounds, a cow of wonderful Scotch type 
and producing bull calves of such beef merit that 
they have sold at $1,000 each at less than twelve 
months of age. She is straight Scotch in every 
branch of her pedigree and traces back to that 
famous show bull, The Lad for Me. 

Another straight Scotch cow which has made 
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over 7,000 pounds of milk in a year is Colleg 
Emma, who traces back to that famous show bul 
Choice Goods. She has a daughter, Emma Dak 


tracing back to Avondale on her sire’s side, wh 
has produced 4,300 pounds of milk in five and a ha 
months, and which will without much question con 
plete her lactation period with a record hig 
enough to entitle her to enter the Registry of Meri 

From the standpoint of fashionable breeding it 


hard to beat the heifer Gwendoline 79th, whie 
made 5,796 pounds as a two-year-old. Thru _ he 
sire’s side, the line bred Commander of Fashiog 


she traces back twice to Whitehall Sultan and thr 
her dam she traces Whitehall Sulta 
Her type is just what the pedigree would lead am 
one to expect. 

Most of the young heifers in the 


back once to 


herd which ar 


now coming into milk are out of Matchless Dal 
the noted Avondale bull. Matchle Dale, ho 
ever, is getting along in years and the college 


now starting to use another 
name Marauder. Marauder 
tensely line bred Avondale 
both his and dam 
one of his granddams is sired by 
pearance he is very like Avondale, 
a little lighter in When he is 


Avondale bull by th 

one of the most ij 
bulls in existence f 
Avondale an 
Avondale. Ina 
altho ju 
bred to t 


sire are sired by 
much 


color. 


females in the college herd, many of which are a 
ready very rich in Avondale blood, there shou 
be a further concentration of beef type and pos 


bly also of milking ability. 

The question which naturally occurs is how ha 
the Kansas people handled these Scoté 
cows in order to get such good milk re 
ords out of them? Dr. C. W. McCam 
bell, who is now in charge of the exper 
ment, states that the cows have been f 
at all time with the object in mind 
keeping them in good beef flesh. Duri 
the winter an daily ration 4 
thirty or forty ilage, togetha 
with ten pounds of alfalfa ha 


average 
pounds of 
or twelve 


has formed the backbone of the ration. A mixte 
of corn, bran, oats, and oil meal has been fed 

addition The feed records which are now beir 
kept indicate that these Scotch Shorthorns 1 
quire on the average about one pound of gra 
feed for each three pounds of milk that are pr 
duced It would seem, therefore, that they aj 
just about as economical producers as are oth 
lairy cows producing milk of a similar degree 4 


richness. 
Professor Cochel in planning the experiment a 
Dr. McCampbell in carrying it out seem to have 


mind the idea of establishing what in effed 
amounts to a new breed of Shorthorns, a breed 
the most pronounced beef type possible combing 


with a fair degree of milking ability 
In order to be of the 














greatest uccess as a bee 


calf mother, a@ cow should have the ability of gi 
ing at least 6,000 pounds of milk a year Pr 
fessor Cochel thinks that a cow which will gi 
between 6,000 and 8,000 pounds of milk in a yes 


dairy stan 
which will 


is just about as good a cow from a 
point for the average farmer as a cow 
give 20,000 pounds. 
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A full brother of Matchless Queen. This steer was 

reserve champion at the 1916 International. 
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The Young Breeder 
DU RING the past two years quite a number 
of successful young farmers in the corn 
belt have started pure-bred herds of beef cat- 
tle. Some of these have been influenced by the 
high prices at which such cattle have been sell- 
ing. They have 
breedk rs make 
that they 
thing, 
Others have started pure-bred herds in a more 


seen comparatively new 
handsome profits, and have felt 
as well get in on a good 


might just 


and they have plunged rather heavily. 


modest way, because they have reached the 
conclusion that common grade cattle can not 


be produced profit 
belt land in compe tition with the che aper lands 
of th: and that, therefore, 


ably on high-priced corn 


west and southwest 


the —s for them to do is to grow the best 
possible class of cattle and get out of this com- 
Sitition, 

Some of these young breeders who have 


plunged will lose out; a smaller percentage of 
them will be able to make the turn before there 
is a severe drop in prices. Those who have 
started in a smaller way, with the idea of stick- 
ing to the business and gradually building up 
pure-bred herds of their own, will mostly come 
out all right and some of them will become 
n0ted.as breeders in the 
There three things which should 
be kept in mind by the man who aspires to be- 
ome a successful breeder of beef cattle. To 
begin with, he must have a real love for live 
stock. The true 


years to come. 


are two or 


breeder finds his greatest 
eward in the satisfaction he gets out of work- 
ing with his cattle. He has, the soul of 
n artist; and if he combines with it the skill 
of the He is 
dealing with the heredity. 
has in his mind certain ideals of animal 
form which he strives to produce in the flesh 
by selection and feeding. Year 


indeed, 


scientist, he will be successful. 


unseen forces of 


and mating 


after year he works with these unseen forces, 
and finds his reward as he sees his young 


1 
and more 


stock 
ideal. 


more nearly approach his 


No man who has in mind the making of 


money alone can succeed permanently in the 
pure-bred business. 

The successful breeder must be as well a 
skillful feeder; and he must have a rich farm. 


A study of the history of any of the beef 
breeds shows very clearly that they originated 
on rich land. They had their beginnings on 
good feed and plenty of it; and with this as a 
basis. they reached their present state of ex- 
cellence thru skillful mating. The finest spec- 
imens of any of the beef breeds, if taken to 
thin land and given the same kind of care and 
feed as that given to the native cattle produced 
on this thin land, will within a few generations 
become to all appearances about the same sort 


pf cattle as the natives. The young breeder 
rho fails to recognize this fundamental re- 


quirenient in the production of the highest type 


There is 


mt trying ye grow such cattle on land 
that produces poor grass. The farm must 


be rich and in a high state of cultivation. 
Prices of pure-bred cattle will not continue 
In fact, they follow 
cattle. The 
-bred business its ups and down just 

as all But the 
farmer of the right sort, who does not plunge 
who has the 


who has the 


as high as they are now. 


prices of common 


has 


very 
pure 


close ly 


other kinds of business. young 


beyond his means, instincts of the 
breedei 
study the principles of breeding and feeding, 
feel safe in starting a pure- 
bred herd in a way. He may pay high 
prices for his seed stock; but if he buys wisely, 


truc rich land, who will 


can re asonably 


modest 


the increase will gradually grow into money 
for him. 

In the future this great, fertile strip of 
country between the two rivers and on either 
side of them should become the breeding 


We have the land which 
We 


coming to better 


ground of the world. 
produces rich grains and grasses. have 
the intelligence, and we 
understand the principles both of breeding and 
of feeding. The demand for pure-bred stock 
It will have pe- 
but the number of farm- 
growing 
every year, and the demand for pure-bred seed 


are 


should increase steadily. 
riods of ebb and flow; 


ers who are using pure-bred bulls 


from the cattle-producing sections both in this 
country South America 
steadily widening market for our surplus. 


and in promises a 


Will There Bea isis Drive 
This Fali? 


S LONG as everyone is doubtful as to th 
level of prices toward which we are set- 
tling there is a practical certainty of numer- 
ous price drives especially in the fall of the 





year. The only reason for thinking that the 
price drive in the fall of 1920 will be less se- 
vere than that of a year ago is the oncoming 


election which might possibly deter certain men 
from exerting the governmental pressure which 
was used a year On the other hand, there 
will be a continued pressure from organized 
labor for lower food prices, a pressure which 
may suddenly come to a head again this fall. 
In all probability high interest rates will be 
one of the chief factors used in the price drive 
this coming fall. In preparation for the drive 
there may be considerable importations of Ar- 
gentine July, August and Sep- 
tember. As we see it, corn prices are 
likely to than the prices of 
any other of our staple food products. About 
the only thing which can prevent such a decline 
is a short 1920 crop. There 
erable quantity of 1919 corn on hand and if 
prices begin to decline suddenly in August or 
September the chances are that this corn will 
be put very rapidly on the market and thus 
cause further breaks. It 
that if corn belt farmers were thoroly organ- 
ized they might be able to prevent such a sit- 
uation from going too far. 


ago. 


corn during 
more 


decline seve rely 


is still a consid- 


even is conceivable 


As to whether or not cattle and hog prices 
will be seriously affected by a price drive this 
fall depends largely on what happens between 
now and September Ist. There is a chance for 
moderately high prices in both the hog and 
cattle August and if 
such high prices materialize it is to be expected 
that the price this fall will 
hogs and cattle altho not to so great an extent 
prices. It is the 
corn belt staples of all kinds to sell lower in 
the fall than at any other time of year. A 
certain amount of decline is altogether legit- 
imate for it certainly costs less to produce 
standard corn belt food products for the fall 
market than for any other market. The trou- 
ble is that under present conditions there is a 
tendency to attack food prices with undue 


markets during July and 


drive also involve 


as grain normal thing for 


vigor in the fall of the year oil as a audi 
food prices go decidedly lower than they 
should go as a result of a normal fall decline. 

In preparation for the price drive this fall 
organized farmers should make an effort thru 
their leaders to keep in touch with the di- 
rectors of the Federal Reserve Board. Other- 
there that tight credit 
conditions will be used one way or another to 
force declines in farm product prices which 
will be altogether too severe. 


wise is a real danger 





The Season 
T THIS writing late in June it appears 


that June of 1920 is to rank with the 
Junes of 1913, 1911 and 1910 as one of the 
four driest Junes of the past thirty years. The 


southern half of the corn belt has been espe- 
cially dry. Ohio, northern Indiana, northern 
Illinois and northern Iowa had good 
rains. Missouri, southern Illinois, and south- 
ern Iowa, have been exceedingly dry and in 
these sections there is a big chance for the corn 
to be seriously damaged by July drouth. 
There is a slight tendency for June drouth to 
be followed by July drouth, especially in Ne- 
braska and Kansas. 

Temperatures for June averaged one or two 
the western part of 
the corn belt two degrees below 
normal in the eastern part. Oats and spring 
wheat have unquestionably been damaged by 
the hot weather of the second week in June and 
the last week in June. The 
very severe as yet but if the first two weeks of 
July unusually hot there will be a very 
short crop of spring small grain. far as 
corn is concerned, the situation is splendid ex- 
cept in the southern part of the corn belt, 
rain must come in the near future if 


have 


degrees above normal 


and one or 


damage is not so 


are 


where 
damage is to be avoided. 
Seeding Rape in Corn 
WITH tankage at $120 a ton it is worth 
while to think about tankage substitutes. 

One of the cheapest and best of “the ‘se is rape. 
Rape seeded in corn at the rate of five pounds 
per at the time of the last cultivation 
furnishes enough protein so that only a little 
tankage is necessary when the pigs are turned 
into the corn in September. In Iowa experi- 
ments rape seeded with the corn has increased 
the pork producing power of an acre by from 
100 to 200 pounds. Rape seed only costs 14 

15 cents a pound and the total expense of 
seeding rape in corn need not be much over $1 
The fertilizer value of the rape is 
enough to repay this charge and if 
there are any hogs or sheep to be turned in on 
the corn the expense of rape seeding will be 
repaid many times. 





acre 


an acre. 
almost 





Wireless on the Farm 

*HE University of Kansas has a wireless 
station which is powerful enough to send 
messages into every corner of the state. Any 
farmer who wants to set up an amateur sta- 
tion of his own (which can be done at an ap- 
proximate cost of $135), will be a position 
to take these messages sent out by the univer- 
sity plant. Among other things it proposes 
to make 
Perhaps not a great many farmers will care 


a daily weather report. 

to go to the expense of setting up an outfit of 
their own, but it seems as if the farmers of a 
community might be justified in doing so. 
The county Farm Bureau might incur the 
expense and set up a wireless at the office of 
the county agent. Messages could be received 
there and transmitted by telephone to all of 
the members. In addition to getting daily 
weather reports, market quotations could be 


received as well as important news items. 
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Farm Bureau Picnics 
COUNTY Farm Bureaus in Iowa and ad- 


joining states have begun holding their 
summer picnics. The attendance at these pic- 
nies shows the interest in the Farm Bureau 
movement. We spoke at three of them last 
week, and as nearly as we could estimate it, 
the attendance at each ran from one to two 
thousand people, 

It is a fine thing for the farm families of 
the county to get together in this way. The 
promotion of acquaintance among the differ- 
ent families and the good fellowship which re- 
sults alone make the picnic well worth while. 
But there is an additional value as well—the 
getting of a clearer idea of what the Farm 
Bureau movement means, of what it is and 
what it hopes to do. 

We venture a suggestion to those counties 
which have not yet completed arrangements 
for their picnics: A speaker from outside helps 
to stimulate interest, and he can tell the folks 
about the state and national work of the Farm 
Bureau Federation; but it seems to us that in 
addition to this outside speaker there should 
be at least one talk on the work of the Bureau 
in that particular county. We must keep in 
mind always that the success of the Farm Bu- 
reau movement depends upon the county and 
township units. Unless there is an affirma- 
tive program in the township and county, the 
whole movement will fail. Therefore, at every 
gathering it seems to us very necessary that 
some of the county leaders should make a re< 
port of the county work. 


¥ 





Shipping Conditions 

fA LL the information we can gather concern- 
““ ing shipping conditions indicates trouble 
ahead. Desperate efforts are being made now 
to get cars into the west to move surplus grain, 
and these efforts are meeting with a small mea- 
sure of success. But it is evident that orders 
to move so many cars here and so many there 
are easier made than carried out. 

In the first place, movement of cars is very 
slow because of labor conditions. We do not 
hear much now of the switchmen’s strike, but 
it is still seriously affecting car movement. 
Large numbers of men who went out on strike 
have not gone back; and the strike is spread- 
ing in the east. Much of the switching is being 
done by men taken from the offices of the op- 
Some switchmen say 
that they are not going back, that they can 
make money at other kinds of work. 
Many of those who have gone back are in a 
bad frame of mind, and this applies also to 
Men who go thru to Chi- 
cago with stock feel this spirit. The brakemen 
and conductors of the trains are surly. Some 
of them do everything they can to make the 
stockmen uncomfortable. When we get down 
to the bottom, we find that the fundamental 
cause of freight congestion is the unwillingness 
of the railroad workmen to do a fair day’s 
work, Too many of them are sour and dis- 
gruntled, and seem to us to be doing exactly 
the thing they accused the railroad manage- 
ment of doing during the war, namely, giving 
just as poor service as possible. 


erating departments. 


more 


many train crews. 


Cars of all kinds are in bad condition, One 
shipper told us that of seven cars which were 
sent to his station to be loaded with grain, five 
were unfit for use as grain cars because not 
tight enough to protect the grain against the 
weather. Many shippers have incurred con- 
siderable expense on their own account to put 
cars in condition for their use. 

Every industry is fighting to secure cars. 
Manufacturers of harvesting machinery com- 
plain that they can not get their machinery 
but to the farms in time for use during the pres- 
nt harvest, because the open cars in which 


they need to ship it are being used by the build- 
ing industries to haul stone, gravel, etc. Box- 
car users complain that too many cars are be- 
ing used for shipping automobiles, pianos and 
things of that sort. Stock-car users find that 
their cars are being used for other purposes. 
For example, two stock cars were recently set 
in at a station in Iowa where they were urgent- 
ly needed, but they were secured and loaded by 
a dredging outfit. Every industry is fighting 
to secure priority orders which will give them 
cars, at the expense of other industries which 
need the same sort of cars. 
Altogether it is a bad mess. 
government ownership are using present condi- 
tions as an argument for it. That is siily. 
Conditions would be just as bad if the govern- 
ment had taken over the railroads March 1st 
as they are today, and probably worse, be- 


Some who want 


cause there would have been more officious 
meddling. The root of the trouble will be 


found in the labor situation first and in short- 
age of equipment second. Until people get 
down to work in the good, old-fashioned way, 
we will limp along on one or two cylinders. 
We could get at least twenty-five per cent more 
service out of the cars we have if everybody 
would work whole-heartedly. It looks more 
and more as if nothing short of a dose of hard 
times will effect a cure. 

In the meantime, farmers should expect bad 
service for some time to and 


railroad come, 


make their plans accordingly. 





Exports of American Wheat to 
Great Britain 


JDURING the past year the United States 

exported to Great Britain about 300 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat, or about three times 
the normal amount exported before the war. 
During the coming year, it is estimated by the 
British agricultural press that Great Britain 
will import from the United States not to ex- 
ceed 150 million bushels. Other foreign coun- 
tries may very possibly cut down on their im- 
ports in proportion, and the net result would 
seem to be that the 1920 wheat crop will be 
plenty large enough to meet the prospective 
demand. The prospective crop is about 200 
million last year, but the 
prospective demand is also about 200 million 


less than 


bushels 


bushels less. 





Rule for Speculation 


HE best rule can be put into two words: 

Don’t speculate. 

But if the gambling spirit is 
you, and if you feel yourself slipping in re- 
sponse to the wiles of some smooth-tongued 
solicitor, then check up your financial condi- 
jion carefully and make up your mind how 
much money you can afford to lose outright. 

Having determined just how many dollars 
you are willing to bid a fond farewell, divide 
the sum into two equal parts. Give your wife 
one part, and when you give it to her tell her 
that you will not ask for an accounting, that 
it is hers to do as she pleases with. The best 
thing to do with the other part is to put it into 
Liberty bonds or some other sound security; 
but if you simply must take a chance, go ahead 
and lose it. Perhaps the lesson will be worth 
what it costs you. 


strong in 





Lay in Fuel 
ARMERS who must buy their winter fuel 
should lose no opportunity to lay it in as 
Reports indicate a less- 
ened production at the mines and great diffi- 
culty in transporting it from the mines to the 
This year it will pay to be 
As the season advances, coal will 


it becomes available. 


consuming points. 
forehanded. 
be higher in price and harder to get. 





North Dakota Laws 
HRU the activities of the Nonpartisan 
League, which controls the North Dakota 
legislature, a number of laws were passed which 
later were attacked in the courts as unconsti- 
tutional. 
amendments was one permitting the state to 


— —— 


t 


Among these laws and constitutional 


issue bonds to a total of seventeen million dol- 
lars to finance certain state enterprises, an- 
other establishing a state bank, another set- 
ting up a revolving fund of ten millions from 
which state bank loans could be made on real 
estate. 

The North Dakota supreme court held the 
amendments and laws constitutional, 
The case was appealed to the supreme court of 
the United States, which recently upheld the 
decision of the North Dakota supreme court 
These decisions leave the way open for a per- 
fectly fair trial of these North Dakota laws, 

As we have said at different times, these 
laws will remain in force or they will be re- 
pealed, depending upon whether they work 
out satisfactorily to the people of that state. 
If they are found to be good laws, they will 
not only remain in force in North Dakota, but 
similar laws will be adopted in other western 
states. If they are found to be bad laws, there 
are enough level-headed men in North Dakota 
It is a case of eating the pud- 


to be 


to repeal them. 
ding to see whether it is good or not, and the 
North Dakota people are willing to take the 
Other states will do well to wait with 
open minds and note the result. 


chance. 


Corn Root-Rot 
“HERE has been much talk in Indiana and 


Illinois during the past two or three years 
about root-rot, or This dis- 
ease, which is supposed to be very serious, 
stalks to fall much the 
same way as is caused by the corn root worm, 
There is rotting not only of the roots, but of 
the first and second joints. 

In Iowa, for some reason, we do not hear 
We 
have seen occasional fields which seemed to be 
affected, but over the state generally the trou- 
As long as lowa grows 


corn fusarium., 


causes corn over In 


much about corn root-rot, or fusarium. 


ble seems to be rare. 
but little wheat, we doubt if there will be much 
trouble with corn root-rot. Land which has 
grown scabby wheat seems to have a tendency 
to produce corn which is infected with root-rot. 
Last year one of the experiment stations was 
able to produce root-rot in corn simply by 
dropping grains of scabby wheat in the same 
hills with the corn. No one has any very thoro 
knowledge of the corn root-rot as yet, but it 
is quite apparent that the trouble, for some 
reason, is not nearly so serious in Iowa as ib 
is in Illinois and Indiana. 


Cost of Production 

C)yN ANOTHER page of this issue will be 

found an article under the heading, “Cost 
of Production,” in which the results of inves- 
tigations by Professor Taylor and Mr. Ham- 
matt, of Kansas, are given, This article should 
be read carefully. It deals with a question in 
which our readers are vitally interested. If 
we can establish some basic principles to guide 


us in determining production cost, and if we 
can educate the consuming public to an under- 
standing of these principles, we shall have 
rendered a tremendous service to the farmer 
and to the consumer as well. 

Incidentally, we find that the soundness of 
the ratio method of determining the cost of 
production, as originated by the associate ed- 
itor of Wallaces’ Farmer, and as set forth in 
his book on Agricultural Prices, is confirmed 
by all of these investigations. But the ratio 
method gives a lower cost of production than 
the method followed by Professor Taylor. 
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FARM BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Argentine Corn and the Ameri- 
can Corn Market 


Argentine corn crop which w 


ine 


harvested during April, May and June 
of this year averaged 31.5 bushels pe 

acre, which is exception g00d In 
fact, it is the best crop of the past five 
year This corn is now being offered 


at New York on a ba 


bushel, or about 60 cents a bushel low- 
er than Iowa corn costs at N York 
It is expected that millions of bushels 
of Argentine corn will be supplied to 
New York manufacturers during the 
months of July, August and September. 
Because of the fact that the Argen 
tine corn season is exactly the reve 
of ours, the Jul August and early 
September corn market is especially 
tempting. Argentine corn at this time 
reaches its low point because of the 





crop, whereas the 
States is at its 


pressure of the new 
demand in the United 


high point because of the sma ré 
serves of the old crop. 
Up-to-date Argentine corn has had 


American corn 
1913, we 
cents a bu 
Argentina 
this tariff 


very little effect on 
prices Previous to 
tariff of 15 
which kept 
ket When 
in 1913, Argentine corn began to come 


hel on 





in, but before our manufacturer! had 
learned how to use it extensively the 
War came on, and all during the war 
it was practically impossible to get the 
necessary hipping to bring it to the 
United State It has only en during 
the past few months that shipping ha 


large quantities 





been available in any 
to bring Argentine corn to c 
Our manufacturers now getting 
used to Argentine corn, and within an- 
other year or two'it is expected that 
they will large 
especially during the 
August and September 

is produced on a richer soil 
have in the corn belt and by 





New Y 


are 


use quantities of it, 
July, 


Argentine corn 


months of 


than we 


a class of 


labor which is willing to live more 
simply than any of us are willing to 
live in the corn belt. 


Pork Fxports and Hog Prices 


It has been hard for corn belt farm- 
ers to understand why it is that hogs 
should be selling relatively lower than 
most other farm products. They know 
that there are decidedly fewer hogs in 
the country now than a year ago, 
hogs were selling $5 a hundred higher 
than they are today. They also realize 
that during the past six months fewer 
hogs were sent to the big markets than 
during the same period a year ago. In 
fact, figures of the Bureau of Markets 
indicate that for the first six months of 
1920 there were about two million 
hogs slaughtered at the big markets of 
the country than the first six 
months of 1919 
that prices of nearly everything except 
hogs than 
they were a ago. 

What particular phase of the law of 
supply and demand explains the pres- 
ent hog price situation? At first glance 
we would think that prices ought to be 
decidedly higher 
smaller supply than a 
also would think 


when 


less 


during 
Every one realizes 


are decidedly higher now 


veat 


because there is a 
year ago. We 
that the demand 
would be greater than a year ago be- 
cause of the fact that labor is more 
generally employed at higher 
On analyzing the matter more closely, 
however, we find that the one big 
source of difficulty is the falling off in 
exports. During the first half of 1919 
We exported 
more pork from the United States than 
during the first half of 1920. The av- 





wages, 


about 670,000,000 pounds 


erage hog which is sent to market 
dresses out about 170 pounds. Using 


this as a factor we find that during the 
first half of 1920 we exported the equiv- 
alent of 4,000,000 fewer hogs than dur- 
ing the first half of 1919. 

We slaughtered at the leading mar- 
kets of the country only 2,000,000 few- 


the first half of 1920 


during 





thar 1919, It appears therefore that 
we have a surplus of about 2,000,000 
hog this ear a compared with last 
year The hog market for the time 
being centers around the export de- 
mand, and especially the British export 
demand, for the British buy more of 


our hog products than all other nations 


put together. The curious thing about 
the British hog situation is that 
dressed hogs in Great Britain are now 


selling at around 180 shillings per hun- 
with only 148 
year ago hog prices 
y little if any high- 
Today English hog 


dred, as compared shil- 
ling 


in England were ver 


a year ago. A 


er than in Chicago 





prices are about $8 a hundred higher. 
On the face of it, it would seem that 
a ir ago there would have been no 


British to 


g products 


inducement for the import 
whereas today 
extraordi- 
importing the low-priced 





seem to be an 
nary profit in 











American hog products and _ selling 
I at a high price on the British 
I t The situation is a result of 
3 government control. <A _ year 
ago the British government was deter- 
nined to lay in a plentiful supply of 
American hog products, no matter what 
the cost Today the Britis! govern- 
ment seems to be equally determined 
to import the smallest amount possible 


of American hog products, no matter 
how cheap American hog products may 

high the British hog market 
Governments acting with con- 

buying can hit any 

terrifica hard blow, and 
government has certainly 
iit the American hog market a mighty 
wallop during the last six months. But 
governments with concentrated 
buying power can hit with great force, 


how 
may go. 


rated 


be or 





power 






1 


altho 


they are decidedly handicapped by a 
lack of intelligence. The British offi- 
cials no doubt feel that they have been 


doing a smart thing in sending the 
American hog market so low during the 
past six months, matter 
of fact, they should be gravely 


whereas, as a 
very 


— 


Hog Profits 


During the early part of June, Chi- 
cago hog prices reached the unwar- 
rantably low level of $13.80 a hundred, 
but beginning with the second week in 
June prices climbed very rapidly, and 
the average for the month was 
$14.65, or 40 cents over the May price. 

The hogs marketed in June caused 





entire 


their owners very serious losses. The 
corn which went into these June hogs 
averaged $1.637 on the Chicago No. 2 
basis. As a ten-year average, hogs 
have sold in the month of June for a 
price per hundred equivalent to 12.1 


bushels of such corn. The value of 12.1 


concerned about the growing American 
hog shortage, a shortage which will 
send prices unwarrantably high within 


a year 


The sum and substance of the whole 
matter as we see it is that ordinary 
government officials are too ignorant 


of our modern economic mechanism to 
be entrusted with concentrated buying 
power. It is like allowing children to 
play with sharp knives. 


Drop in Mill-Feed Prices 


Since the first of June there has 
been a considerable drop in mill-feed 





prices. For instance, bran, which was 
$55 a ton early in June, dropped to $52 
a ton late in June; oil meal, which 
was $69 a ton early in June, dropped 
to $66 a ton late in June, and cotton- 
seed meal dropped from $77 a ton to 
$72 It is customary for most mill- 


feed prices to weaken during the sum- 
mer months, and even further declines 
may be expected in case we have favor- 


able corn weather during the next 
month. Oil meal at present prices is 
lower proportionately than most other 
feeds, and for that reason that particu- 
lar feed may not decline much if any 
further. Those of our readers who 
have use for oil meal during the next 


four or five months will probably make 
no serious mistake in purchasing what 
the market 


is needed on present 


Russian Wheat to Italy 


Very little Russian wheat has been 
reaching the markets of western Eu- 
rope It is recently announced, 
ever, that Italy has imported consider- 
able Russian wheat, which pay- 
ing for with Italian manufactures. 
There are supposed to be large 
reserves in southern which 
presumably will be thrown on the mar- 
ket very suddenly this fall, in the hope 
of breaking the world wheat price for 
a few months. 


how- 


she is 


wheat 


> . i 
1ussia, 





and Losses 


The present loss period, which has 
now continued for about ten months, 
will probably continue for several 


months longer. Hog prices will doubt- 
less be strong during July, August and 
September, but they will not be high 
enough to pay for the high-priced corn 
which has been fed. It would seem 
that hogs should finally emerge into a 
definite profit area some time early in 
1921. So far as the immediate future 
is concerned, there is considerable rea- 
for expecting rather high hog 
prices during the remainder of the 
but it is practically impos- 


son 


summer, 























bushels gives $19.81 as the corn price sible that they shoul« advauce to a 
of hogs in June, 1920. The actual price point where hogs wi!! be a profitable 
was $14.65, or there was a loss of $5.16 market for the high-priced corn which 
per hundred in June of 1920 has gone into them. 
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Over-Supply of American Food 
in Europe 

Word from 

many, thru the foreign representative 


comes Hamburg, Ger 


of the Chicago Tribune, that American 
food 
Jard and pork from Chicago, have 
filled the warehouses of Germany, Aus- 
tria, Denmark and Sweden to overflow- 
ing. Much food has spoiled, and in 
many cases large quantities of food 
have been sent back again to the Uni- 
ted States. A situation has developed 
in Europe which probably has some 
thing to do with the low hog market 
which has been prevailing in the Uni 
ted States for the past year. 

The people of central Europe are just 
as hungry now as they have ever been. 
There are still women and children 
who are dying of starvation. It seems 
impossible, however, for these starving 
people to buy American food. Ameri 
can exporters find it impossible to sell 
their food direct to the people. Every 
thing is still under government con 
trol, and the government too often con- 
trols the price at a point below that at 
which the American exporters can buy 
the food in the United States. Without 
doubt, the European governments are 
trying to help their people as best they 
can, but by their efforts to keep down 
prices they seem to be working at 
cross-purposes, with the net result that 
large numbers of their people continue 
to starve, while at the same time Amer- 
ican food is rotting in th® warehouses 
or being sent back again to the United 
States 

Of course, in the rather near future 
it is to be expected that the European 
governments will raise their controlled 
prices on pork products to a point that 
will permit of the more extensive use 
of American hog products. Unfortu 
nately, the damage has already been 
done. A hog shortage has been created 
in the United States which will cause 
hog prices to go far higher than would 
otherwise have been necessary. 


supplies, notably bacon, butter. 


Hog Shortage 
Since March 1st twelve per cent few- 
er hogs have been received at the lead- 
ing markets of the country than dur- 
ing the same period of time last year. 
The stock of hog products on hand is 
about the same as last year. The price 


level of commodities generally is de 
cidedly higher than last year. The 
chief reason why hog prices are not 


as high as they were last year is that 
the British government, thru a cen 
tralized purchasing agency, seems to 
be able to stay out of the hog market 
at strategic moments. We believe, 
however, that there is a genuine need 
for hog products across the water, a 
need which must soon assert itself, and 
that when it does the hog market will 
advance. Ultimately Europe will not 
be able to import as much in the way 
of hog products from us as she did be- 
fore the war. If unusually high prices 
for hogs prevail next year, as_ they 
probably will, we must not be induced 
thereby to expand our hog business 
very materially, for the chances are 
that we must settle down eventually to 
exporting not more than eight hundred 
million pounds of hog products annu- 
ally from the United States, or 
than one-third of what we exported 
last year. 


less 





Argentine Corn in England—England 
has been buying four or five times as 
much corn from Argentina as from the 
United States. At the present time she 
is said to have 8,000,000 bushels of 
Argentine corn on the water between 
Buenos Aires and Liverpool. This coru 
is costing England on the basis of 
about $1.62 laid down at Liverpool, 
which is 75 cents a bushel cheaper 
than American corn can be laid down 
at Liverpool. 
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CATTLE FEEDING IN MISSOURI 


A. TROWBRIDGE 


Forty head of steers that had been 
fed experimentally at the University 
of Missouri were marketed at Chicago 
on May 17, 1920. The feeding trial of 
the past winter was a continuation of 
the work inaugurated and conducted 
for the past four winters by Prof. H. O. 
Allison, which had had for its main ob- 
ject the increased use of corn silage 
and the limiting or elimination of 
shelled corn in the ration for prepar- 
ing two-year-old cattle for market. An 
added object of this year’s test was 
to secure data concerning cattle that 
received, during the first half of their 
feeding period, only corn silage and 
alfalfa hay. 

Each lot of cattle shows a loss, rang- 
ing from $19.97 per steer for Lot 5, 
which was fed corn silage and alfalfa 
hay thurout the test and linseed oil 
cake (pea size) during the last sixty 
days, to $34.12 per head for Lot 1, full 
fed for the entire period on shelled 
corn silage and alfalfa 


corn, oil cake, 
hay. These results generally agree 
with results of previous work, show- 


ing an advantage on the present mar- 
kets in favor of extensive use of corn 
silage and an elimination or limited 
amount of shelled corn. 

The cattle used in this test were 
geod to choice grade Hereford steers, 
purchased éarly in January, 1920. They 
cost $11.75 per hundred on the Kansas 
City market. Their cost, in the feed 
lots at the experiment station, was 
$12.16 per hundred, and their average 
weight was 916 pounds. 


They were housed in an open shed 
and fed in five lots of eight head each 
for a period of 120 days. Each of the 
five lots received all the corn silage 
and alfalfa hay (brown No. 2 feeding 
alfalfa) that they would eat from the 
beginning of the test. In addition to 
this, Lot 1 received a full feed of 
shelled corn and linseed oil cake in the 
proportion of approximately six pounds 
of corn to one pound of linseed cake. 
Lot 2 received approximately the same 
amount of linseed oil cake as Lot 1, 
and a full feed of corn during the last 
sixty days of the test. Lot 3 received 
the same amount of linseed cake as 
Lots 1 and 2, but corn was omitted 
from the ration. Lot 4 received, dur- 
ing the last sixty days, a full feed of 
corn and linseed oil cake, in the pro- 
portion of approximately six to one. 
Lot 5 received in addition to corn sil- 
age and alfalfa hay, linseed oil cake 
during the last sixty days of the test. 

The corn silage used was made from 
corn yielding sixty-five bushels per 
acre. The alfalfa hay was purchased 
on the market as “brown No. 2 feeding 
alfalfa,” third cutting, and it was some- 
what coarse. Pea size, old process lin- 
seed oil cake was fed, and the corn 
used graded “No. 3 yellow.” 

The prices of feeds used in this test 
were as follows: Corn silage, $9 per 
ton; alfalfa hay, $40 per ton; corn, 
$1.45 per bushel, and old process lin- 
seed oil cake, $76.50 per ton. The pork 
produced behind these cattle was cred- 
ited to them at $14 per hundred. The 
actual prices paid and received for the 
cattle, shipping charges, etc., are used 
in presenting these data. 

The selling prices of the cattle in 
Chicago were as follows: Lot 1, $12.90 
per hundred; Lot 2, $12.50; Lot 3, $12; 
Lot 4, $12.60, and Lot 5, $12.25. The 
greater finish and slightly larger gains 
of the cattle receiving corn did not 
command a sufficiently advanced price 
to pay for the increased cost of feed- 
ing it. 

Lot 1 was fed a standard ration that 
has proved efficient where cattle are 
full fed on grain. The other lots may 
be compared with it. The ration con- 
sisted of shelled corn, six parts, and 
linseed oil cake, one part, while corn 
silage and alfalfa hay were fed in ad- 
dition. The gains made by these cat- 
tle averaged 2.85 pounds daily, and 
were produced at a cost of $21 per 
hundred after the pork produced had 
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Average initial weight, lbs. ee 
Average final weight, lbs. ........ 
Average daily gain per steer, lbs... 
Average daily ration per steer— 
BeGied COM, ORs 660s s.cvvawewe 
Linseed oil cake, Ibs. 
AYERS RAY IDE. 65 occ occcasvda 
Corn silage, lbs. 
Cost of feed per steer ............ 
Necessary selling price in lots.... 
Gain on hogs per steer, lbs. 
Pork credit per steer (crediting | 
gain on hogs at $14 per cwt.)..| 
Cost of gain per cwt. on steers | 
(crediting gain on hogs at $14 | 
per cwt. 
Necessary 


selling price in lots, | 


crediting pork produced ....... | 
Selling price in Chicago .......... 
Shrinkage per head in shipping, 
DR SE ls ota case ie buss se eee avokaus | 
Dressing percentage ..........e06 


(pork credited). 


Lot 2 fed corn 1 only last 60 days; 
fed corn and linseed oil cake only 
time fed. 
for time fed. 


Net loss per steer 








SUMMARY - THE STEER FEEDING TRIAL. 


1 2 3 4 5 
923. | 919 | 907 | 917 | 906 
1,264.5 |1,205.9 {1,161.5 {1,174.2 |1,144.5 

2.85 2.39 2.12 2.14 1.99 
16.10 
2.76 2.61 
2.46 3.05 
21.82 48.04 
$80.39 $39.27 
$15.23 $13.06 
62.00 
$ 8.68) $ 2.08)..... $ 2.00 
$21.00 $20.99 $18.01) $20.76 $16.46 
$14.55) $14.26) $13.44 $14.05 $13.06 
$12.90; $12.50 $12 .00' $12.60) $12.25 
43.25 29.65 34.00 27.95 30.25 
61.48 59.90 58.08 60.50 8.38 
$34.12) $32.71| $27.80) $28.27) $19.97 
“average taken only for time fed. Lot 4 


Lot 5 fed linseed oil cake only last 60 days; 





last 60 davs; average taken only for 


average taken only 








been credited to the cattle. The sell- 
ing price in Chicago was $12.90 per 
hundred, and the loss per steer was 
$34.12. 

The feeding of Lot 2 differed from 
Lot 1 in that corn was fed only during 
the last sixty days of the period. The 
gains made averaged 2.39 pounds daily 
and cost $20.99 per hundred, after the 
pork produced was credited to the cat- 
tle. These cattle showed less finish 


In feeding Lots 4 and 5, an effort 
was made to see what results could 
be obtained in feeding corn silage and 
alfalfa hay, ad libitum, with no nitro- 
genous supplement during the first 
half of the feeding period. The aver- 
age daily gain per steer for the first 
sixty days in Lot 4 was 2.11 pounds, 
and the average daily ration was 41.94 
pounds of silage and 3.9 pounds of 
alfalfa hay. Lot 5, fed in exactly the 
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Lot 4 received a full feed of corn the last 60 days. 


Note that the finish is but 


little better than for Lot 5. which received no corn. 


than Lot 1, and sold for $12.50 per 
hundred, showing a net loss of $32.71 
per head. 

Lot 3 received all the corn silage 
and alfalfa hay they would eat, togeth- 
er with approximately the same quan- 
tity of linseed cake as was fed to Lots 
1 and 2, but were fed no shelled corn. 
They made an average daily gain of 
2.12 pounds at a cost of $18.01 per cwt. 
These cattle sold for $12 per hundred, 
or 90 cents less than the cattle which 
were full fed on corn. The net loss 
per steer was $27.80 per head, or $7.78 
less loss than the cattle fed corn thru- 
out the entire period. The ration fed 
this lot, which was corn silage and 
alfalfa hay, ad libitum, with a little 
more than two and one-half pounds of 
linseed cake, has in years past been 
the most profitable ration fed in this 
series of experiments. 


same manner, made an average daily 
gain of 2.45 pounds per steer, with an 
average dally oe of 42.35 pounds of 
silage and 3.78 pounds of alfalfa hay. 
Lot 4, whith received corn silage 
and alfalfa hay thruout the test, and a 
full feed of corn and oil cake in the 
porportion of six to one during the 
last sixty days, made an average daily 
zain, for the 120-day period, of 214 
pounds, and sold for $12.60 per hun- 
dred. This gain cost $20.76 per hun- 
dred after the pork had been credited 
to the cattle. The ration fed these 
cattle differed from the ration fed Lot 
2 only in that Lot 2 received linseed 
meal thruout the 120-day period, while 
Lot 4 was fed linseed only during the 
last sixty days. The average daily 
gain per. steer in Lot 4 was one-fourth 
pound less than in Lot 2. The shrink- 
age in shipment was slightly less and 








Lot 5 received no corn. 


Note that the finish is nearly as 





ood as Lot 4, which 
received a full feed of corn the last sixty days. 



























































the dressing pereentage slightly gre 
er in Lot 4 than in Lot 2. The stee 
in Lot 4 were not quite so heavy a 
looked better when sold than did 
cattle in Lot 2; hence they brought 
cents more per hundred. 

Lot 5, which received corn silage a 
alfalfa hay for the entire period a 
2.6 pounds of linseed meal daily d 
ing the last sixty days of the te 
made an average daily gain per sté 
of 1.99 pounds, at a cost of $16.46 } 
hundred. These cattle brought $12 
per hundred on the Chicago mark 
and made an average loss of $19 
per head. In comparing these cat 
with Lot 3, it will be noted that f 
rations differed only in that Lot 3 
ceived linseed meal thruout the t 
and Lot 5 received it only during 
last sixty days. The steers in Lo! 
averaged one-eighth of a pound 1 
daily gain per steer than did those’ 
Lot 3. Lot 5 showed slightly 1! 
shrinkage in shipment and sligh 
higher dressing percentage than j 
Lot 38. They were somewhat ligh; 
and presented a little better appe 
ance on the day of the sale; con 
quently they sold 25 cents per hundi 
higher than did the cattle in Lot 
Since the selling prices in Lots 4 ¢ 
different from what would g 
erally be expected, further data sho 
be available before definite conclusi¢ 
are drawn. 

As has been the case during the p 
four years’ work, the cattle which 
ceived no corn showed a greater pre 
than the cattle which were fed a rat 
of shelled corn. 

The results show that with the p1 
ent market conditions of cattle ¢ 
feed, there is not a sufficient differer 
in the price of the cattle showing ec 
siderable finish and weight and th 
of less finish and lighter weight 
warrant the heavy feeding of sheb 
corn when corn silage and legumine 
hay and a nitrogenous supplement 
some sort are available. 

The results of this vear’s work ir 
cate that it may be possible to fe 
corn silage and a good leguminous } 
during the early part of the feed 
period without a nitrogenous sup) 
ment. 

It should be borne in mind that 
nancial results of any feeding test n 
be changed with changes in the r 
tive prices of thin cattle, fat cattle ¢ 
feeds; hence the tabulated data p 
lished in connection herewith g 
more complete information, which nD 
be used in studying feeding plans. 


5 are 


Railroad Rate Increase 
President Sykes, of the Corn fF 
Meat Producers’ Association, was 
before the Interstate C 
merce Commission recently on the] 
posed railroad rate increase. He ft 
the commission of the unsatisfact 
experiences of the cattle feeders ¢ 
ing the past six months. He said t 
it cost 24 to 30 cents a pound to ]j 
duce beef under present conditic 
while cattle have been selling at ab 
half that price. He said that the ° 
stock feeder has not made more t! 
3 per cent on his investment, with 
allowing anything at all for labor : 
salaries. 
In the matter of grain rates, Cliff 
Thorne, who is representing the C 
Belt Meat Producers’ Association, 
well as the Farm Bureau and the gr 
dealers, submitted figures show 
that grain traffic produced railr 
earnings two or three times as gI 
per car mile as does other gené 
traffic. This is because grain is ¢ 
ried in full carloads and in full s 
ments, which makes it very profita' 
Mr. Thorne insisted that freight ra 
on grains should not be advanced 
proportion to the average rate incre 
and that wheat espécially should} 
classified on a lower rate basis. 


witness 
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The representatives of over half a 
illion members of the Farm Bureau 


the middle-west met at Ames on 
ne 22d and 23d, to discuss four main 
Oblems. These problems were the 
arketing of grain, wool, live stock 
d the car shortage situation. In ad- 


ion a report was given by the in- 
me tax committee. All of the states 
the middle-west were represented 
cepting Nebraska In addition, the 
ates of Kentucky and Oklahoma were 
esent on invitation, as their prob- 
ms are somewhat similar to those of 
e middie-west 

Two general conferences were re- 
ested, both to be called by the presi- 
mt of the American Farm Bureau 
deration. One was to discuss grain 
arketing problems and the other live 
ck marketing problems. All of the 
rious associations in the United 
ates which are interested in these 
dblems are to be asked to attend and 
atribute their thought in developing 
jlan for the solving of the problems 

W. G. Eckhardt, of Illinois, seul 
3 discussion on the grain marketing 
9blem. The essentials of the plan 
tich they are working on in Illinois 
that farmers own their own elevat- 
sina cooperative Was that they be 
tter financed than they are at the 
assent time, and that the grain be 
d@ thru a brokerage house, so that 
» shipments are made direct rather 
m thru the terminal markets, as 
ty are at the present time There 
+ between fifty and one hundred 
Mmunities which are now asking for 
p in Illinois, in order that the farm- 
may own their local elevators. The 
conferences which Mr. Eckhardt 
3 already held in Illinois have fur- 
hed them with two additional plans 
ich are to be added to their pro- 
m. One is that some system of local 
pection and weighing be provided, 
i the other that a more adequate 
tem of financing be brought about. 
@ plan suggested showed that the 
ikers are willing to help in the fi- 
acing problem, and that the govern- 
nt system of inspection can be ex 

ded to take care of the inspection 
weighing work. 

L. Ames, of Iowa, asked the ques- 
1as to who was going to hold back 
grain and how this was to be 
*ked out. Mr. Eckhardt answered 
Stating that as the plan became big 
ugh to cover the corn belt, it would 
necessary to agree on a price which 
mn should start at, and increase the 
4 proportionate with interest and 
rying charges. In this way they 
iid protect the men whether they 
i on the immediate or the future 
rket. He stated that our policy in 
future must be that if the other 
Ows are not giving us just service, 
must get into a position to do it for 
selves. 

word of caution was given by A 

Middleton, who represented the 
in Dealers’ Association and the Co- 
rative Journal. He stated that we 
ited to proceed in a conservative 
1ion so that there would be no dan- 
of a back-fire. He emphasized that 
Must arrange a financing scheme 
f would be entirely adequate to 
die the situation. 

alph Snyder, of Kansas, stated that 
scheme looked good to the people of 
isas, but that wheat instead of corn 
their essential marketing problem 

emphasized that farmers were occa- 
ally apt to fly off track on minor 
Vances, that they had a tendency 
famble on the future market. and 

the friction between organizations 


Mid-West Discusses 


Marketing 


might be some of the handicaps to be opened up by a discussion of O. E. 
expected in working out the general Bradfute, of Ohio, when he stated that 
plan. there was a concerted movement in his 

A summary of the statements made _ state at the present time to buy wool 
at the meeting shows that a majority in a sly way at a ridiculously low 
thought it was time for action, and price, and that the Federation should 


that the scheme as proposed by Illi- take action that would tend to stop 
nois showed considerable promis L. this movement of the wool. 
S. Fisher, of Iowa, stated: “It is time A telegram was received by J. R. 


for the Farm Bureau to function. The Howard, president of the American 
farmers will criticize inaction more Farm Bureau Federation, during the 
than minor mistakes,” meeting, which showed that the wool 














Presidents and Secretaries of the Mid-West Farm Bureaus at Ames, June 22-23. From left to yee 
cC.W Rent, lowa; Howard Leonard. Iiltnots; E. C. Dustine, Oklahoma; 8. 8S. Allen, Minnesota; M. Li 
coln, Obhto; C. H. Bingham, Michiga R Morri! 1, Michigan; E. H. Cunningham, lowa; Ralph Reane. Kan 
linots; F. I Fre , Minnesota; C. H. Gray, Missouri; J. W. Coverdale, A. F. B. F.: 

: J. Meyer, Mis url H. C. Cobb, South Dakota; C. R. Weeks, Kansas; George W 
Hull, Wisconsin: G Morgan, Kentucky; J. R. Howard, A. F. B. ! J. G. Brown, Indiana; Charles H 
Peterson, Wisconsin 





O. E. Bradfute, of Ohio, mentioned committee of the American Federation 
the need of employing legal talent so had arranged with the Federal Reserve 
that all of the actions which were Bank to discount wool paper. The 
taken would be in accord with the laws’ telegram read as follows: ‘Wool meet- 
and therefore have no danger from le- ing tonight developed financing plan 
gal standpoints. based on acceptance of wool paper for 

“A general conference should be re-discounting. Walker and committee 
called of all of the different organiza- want extensive publicity, advising 
tions which are interested in the grain growers to hold wool.” 
marketing problem,” was the statement Reports were also presented from 
of E. H. Cunningham, secretary of the the Kansas City and St. Louis wool 
Iowa Federation. As a result of his meetings These meetings agreed on 
statement, a motion was finally passed three main propositions: First, every 
asking the president of the American one should hold his wool off of the 
Farm Bureau Federation to call a gen- present low market; second, that a sys- 
eral conference of all associations in- tem of consigning and grading wool is 
terested in grain marketing at an carly helping to educate everyone in the 
date to work out the plan of procedure. wool business; third, that an advisory 

The wool marketing problem was committee be appointed to keep the 





The Farm Bureau Album 


W. G. Jamison, of La Veta, Colorado, is a westerner both in looks and 
actions. He is one of the western representatives on the executive commit- 
tee of the American Farm Bureau Federation, as well as president of the 
Colorado Farm Bureau. Forty-five years ago, “Bill” Jamison—for every 
one quickly learns to call him by his nickname—was born in Texas. He 
enjoyed a high school education and the opportunity of making his own 
way in the world. The rugged vitality of the man 
both mentally and physically wins friendships in a 
way that is customary with western men. When 
asked in regard to his business, he tells of farming at 
an altitude of 7,400 feet, where the rotation is 6ne of 
oats, barley, field peas and corn. The corn does not 
mature, but it makes excellent silage for the winter- 
ing of stock. Alfalfa on some of the irrigated land is 
one of the crops. The market products of the farm are 
in the form of feeder cattle and stock hogs. Mr. Jami- 
son is proud of being one of those farmers who do a 
large portion of their own work. The Farm Bureau 
in Colorado has grown because the widely separated 
communities have felt that such an organization 
would be helpful to them. Farmers’ Clubs were started first, and they 
were very successful, and these have merged into the present organization. 
Colorado is now planning a big state-wide membership drive, and no doubt 
“Bill” Jamison’s optimism will be a big factor in making it a success. Rail- 
road difficulties, market information, representation of the farmer’s inter- 
ests both at Washington and in business circles are some of the immediate 





W.G. JAMISON 





problems that are before the Farm Bureau, according to the statements of 
Mr, Jamison before tlhe executive committee meetings, 








Problems 


people posted in regard to. the situa- 
tion, 

A system of live stock marketing 
based on grading of live stock and deal- 
ing in futures was given by Dr. O. E. 
Dyson, formerly with the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Doctor 
Dyson outlined a plan of establishing 
definite grades of hogs and selling 
them on that basis instead of the pres- 
ent system, which leaves the grading 
largely to commission men and to 
buyers. This system as outlined would 
enable a man to sellon future markets 
or sell previous to shipment, thereby 
protecting him from the gluts of the 
market, as is common at present. 


A. Sykes, of the Corn Belt Meat Pro- 
ducers’ Association, stated that the 
live stock men admit that there is a 
need for a change in our live stock 
marketing system; that there are two 
essentials of such a system: First, 
that we have accurate knowledge in 
regard to supply and demand; second, 
that we have some method devised for 
the control of the supply. The general 
opinion showed that there is a need for 
some change in the marketing system 
of live stock, but that the problem is 
a very difficult one to work out. A 
similar conference was asked for by 
the live stock men, to be called by the 
president of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation at an early date. 

The income tax committee, which 
has just returned from a two weeks’ 
conference with the Revenue Depart- 
ment, made a very favorable report. 
They are making progress in regard 
to getting the inventory system adopt- 
ed as a true method for ascertaining 
and reporting income or profit. They 
are working on three ways of changing 
from the present cash basis to an in- 
ventory system. The basis for their 
work in the future will be an account- 
ing system which they are working out 
in a simplified form so that the sum- 
mary of the accounts will be taken as 
a basis for the payment of income tax. 

Car shortage was a subject which 
brought out a great many differences 
of opinion, all of which probably have 
more or less bearing on the situation. 
J. W. Coverdale, secretary of the Na- 
tional Federation, opened the discus- 
sion by giving a report on the car situ- 
ation. This report was not as complete 
as desired, but showed that in some 
eases the railroad had as much equip- 
ment as in 1919, but that the increase 
in cars has not been proportionate to 
the increase in traffic. 

The Adamson law was blamed for 
the present inefficiency of labor, and 
the majority of men who talked were 
favorable to trying to get the law re- 
pealed. The discussion brought out 
the great lack of efficiency in the meth- 
od in which ears are handled. One 
man stated that it was “laxity of ser- 
vice.” --<« A 

The tipping of railroad employes was 
emphasized as a source of trouble. One 
man who came to the meeting was 
forced to give a heavy tip in order to 
get a berth. Another man cited a 
neighborhood where it had been neces- 
sary to tip during the past winter in 
order to get ears spotted. Another 
man showed where a home-cured ham 
had brought good dividends from the 
standpoint of increased service. 

The question of a deep waterway to 
the sea was discussed as a means for 
helping the car shortage situation, and 
a motion was passed favoring the gen- 
eral proposition. 

The next meeting of the Mid-West 
Conference will be held in Lansing, 
Michigan, on July 27th and 28th. 
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Cost of Producing Wheat 


Some really comprehensive and sci- | 


been done on 


The two 


entific work has finally 
the cost of producing wheat. 
men who deserve credit for 
excellent work Professor H. C. 
Taylor, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and T. D. Ham- 
matt, of the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture. Mr. Hammatt made a 
thoro investigation into the cost of pro- 
ducing wheat in Kansas in 1919, alto- 
gether separate from the investigation 
made by Professor Taylor. Mr. Ham- 
matt’s investigation, based on reports 
of two thousand correspondents dis- 
tributed over the entire state of Kan- 
gives an average cost of produc- 
ing wheat for the entire state of just 


are 


sas, 


a little over $2 a bushel. Professor 
Taylor’s investigation, which covers 
not only Kansas, but also Missouri, 


Nebraska, the Dakotas and Minnesota, 
indicates a production cost for Kansas 
almost identical with that secured by 
Mr. Hammatt. For the entire wheat 
section, both winter and spring, Pro- 
fessor Taylor secures an average cost 


doing this | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





per bushel of $2.15, which happens to 


be almost identical with the actual 
price which was offered for the wheat 
on the farm last December. 
Professor Taylor, in handling his 
wheat cost of production figures, uses 
the same system which he used with 
cotton. He finds, for instance, that 
two farmers in 1919 were fortunate 
enough to produce their wheat at a cost 
as low $1 a bushel, whereas, one 
farmer was so unfortunate that his 
wheat cost him $8.20 a bushel. Ten 
per cent of the farmers produced their 
wheat at less than $1.50 per bushel, 
25 per cent at less than $1.80 per bush- 
el, 52 per cent at less than $2.20 per 


as 


vue 
bushel, 80 per cent at less than $3 per 
bushel, and 90 per cent at less than 
$3.80 per bushel. Do wheat farmers as 
a have a right to ask the con- 
suming public to pay a price which will 
cover the production costs of 90 per 
cent of the farmers, 80 per cent of the 
farmers or 70 per cent of the farmers? 
Professor Taylor seems to argue for 
the idea that the actual price should 
be high enough to cover the production 
costs of about 80 per cent of the farm- 
or, in other words, that the prop- 
er price of the wheat on the farm last 
December was around $3 a bushel in- 
stead of only $2.17, as was actually the 
case. This theory of a “necessary” 
price which was high enough to cover 
the production costs of 80 per cent of 
the farmers is extremely interesting, 
and farmers will do well to become 
thoroly familiar with the theory. 

During the ten-year period before 
the war, farmers were willing to pro- 
duce at a price which covered the pro- 
duction costs of about 45 per cent of 
the farmers. Fully 50 per cent of the 
farmers were producing at a loss year 
after year. Of course they were not 
always the same farmers in this 50 
per cent. The accidents of weather, 
disease and insect attacks often caused 
even the very best farmers to produce 
at a loss. And as a result of market 
uncertainty, there were years when 
the price was high enough to cover the 
production costs of less than one-third 
of the farmers. Why then did the 
farmers continue to produce for a price 
which covered the production costs of 
only half of them? The principal rea- 
son was that previous to the war, farm 
living conditions were such that it was 
peculiarly easy to skimp along with a 
very low standard of living, working 
far longer hours than city laborers and 
foregoing the commonest of luxuries. 
Moreover, the farmer has always been 
an optimist, and, to a certain extent, 
a gambler. If the weather and market 
conditions are against him this year, 
he is -willing to take a chance next 
year. Before the war, there was just 
enough good luck in the way of an oc- 
casional good crop year, combined with 
rising land values, to keep farmers 
producing even tho half of them were 
producing at a loss. 


class 


ers; 














Farmers made money during the war 
and have adopted a higher standard of 
living than they were accustomed to 
previous to 1914. There are prospects 
this fall that the price of many farm 
products will again decline to a point 


which will fail to cover production 
costs of more than half the farmers. 
Under a situation of this sort, thou- 


sands of farmers will have to forsake 
the higher standards of living which 
they adopted during the war. We be- 
lieve that a price which covers the pro- 
duction costs of only half the farmers 
will ultimately lead to the ruin of our 
agriculture and of our civilization, and 
we hope, therefore, that both farmers 
and city people will become thoroly 
familiar with Professor Taylor's idea 
of a “necessary” price, a price which 
is high enough to cover the produc- 
tion costs of 80 per cent of the farm- 
ers, a price which is high enough to 
enable fully half the farmers to adopt 
a standard of living fairly comparable 
with that enjoyed by the bulk of the 
people in the cities and towns. 

If Professor Taylor’s principle of a 
“necessary” price recognized a 
price-making force, there will be a 


as 


is 
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farmers class 
land speculation, prefer- 
land an- 


danger that 
break out 
ring to shove up the price ot 


as a 
in 
hundred dollars an arre rather 
than to maintain their standaré of 


This would be a very serious mis- 


other 
liv- 
ing 


take, and if the adoption of Professor 


Taylor's theory of a “necessary” price 
means another burst of land specula- 
tion rather than a maintenance of a 


satisfactory standard of living among 
farm people, we are not enthusiastic 
about the adoption of his theory. Land 
is high enough. The important thing 


now is the adoption of a higher stan- 
dard of living among farm people. By 
a higher standard of living, we mean 


shorter hours, more time for reading, 
less work and more play on the part of 
the children, modern conveniences in 
the homes, labor-saving convenience 
in the barns, more community gather- 
ings, and, in brief, a farm life which 


is fully as attractive as citv life. We 
believe that the adoption of Professor 
Taylor’s theory of a “necessar," price 
—a price sufficient to cover the pro- 
duction costs of 80 per cent of the 


farmers, is an essential step in this di- 
rection. But if 
ory is adopted there must be a special 
effort on the part of the farm leaders 
in every community to promote a stan- 


’rofessor Taylor's the- 


| 
wiil 
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dard of living high enough so tha 
there will be no serious danger of fu 
ther advances in farm land. It mus 
be frankly recognized that the con 


tinually advancing price of farm lane 
is made to a very considerable exten’ 
at the expense of a proper standard o 
living, l the youngel 


especially among 
farmers 


and tenants. 


Club Wheat 


A Missouri 
a sample of 
writes: 

“A friend mine sent me 
this wheat from Wyoming, calling i 
Seven-headed wheat. He that i 
has yielded over 100 bushels per acre 
I seeded one-half bushel of it. Do yor 
know anything about it?” 

We presume that this is a 
Club wheat, of which there 
winter and spring varieties, 


correspondent sends 
wheat, 


ul 


some sott ant 


of some 0 


Says 


strain 0 
are both 
which are 


popular in the west. Under corn bel 
conditions, the Club wheat does no 
ordinarily yield as well as our cori 
belt varieties, and, moreover, the buy 


often 
because 


ers discriminate buying 
it it Occasionalk 
the Club wheats yield unusually wel] 
but one year with another they are no 
equal to our common varieties 


against 


is so soft 
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Which Will Light 
The Bonfire Quickest? 


Which will light the bonfire 
the parlor match? 


quickest---the blazing torch or 


Which will ignite the fuel in your tractor cylinder quickest 


and get the most power out of it---the 


spark of the K-W Magneto, 


big, hot, flaming 


or the weaker, smaller spark 


of some other ignition that was never designed for a tractor 


engine. 


The power you 
on how quickly 
in the cylinders. 


of fuel, slow engine speeds, ¢ 


get from your tractor absolutely depends 
and completely you burn or explode the gas 

Severe conditions such as cheap grades 
‘te., demand that every piston 


stroke deliver maximum power in pulling the heavy load. 


The tractor manufacturers who have been making tractors 
longest have found through years of actual field service 
that K-W Magnetos give the hottest spark, the surest ex- 


plosion and the most power. 


2817 Chester Ave. 








CLEVELAND, OH10. U.S.A. 


















































Fires Any Fuel—Gets 


Maximum Power Out of Every Drop. 




























































' To Use 
Kerr 
Mason 
Caps 


on your Mason 
Jars, buying 
new Lids each 
season, than to 
use zinc Caps, 
buying new 
ones every year 
or two. Kerr 
Mason Caps 
consist of gold 
enameled screw 





bands and Lids. To open a Jar you | 
puncture the Lid. But don’t think this 

is costly or wasteful. New Lids cost 
but little more than rubber rings and 
the screw band can be used year after 
year—it does not corrode, KERR 
MASON CAPS FIT ALL MASON 
JARS, and they are not only cheaper, 
but they keep all the food—with or 
without sugar—because they seal AIR- 


MASON 
JARS 
and CAPS 





Come in three styles—Kerr Wide Mouth 
Mason, Kerr Mason and “Economy.” 
They seal air-tight because they use no 
rubber rings. Adapted to all methods 
of canning. Ask your dealer for Kerr 
Jars and Caps. He has them, or can 
get them. Free recipe book will be 
mailed by us on request. 


KERR GLASS MFG. 


Sand Springs, Okla. 
Portland, Ore. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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have Your Corn 


R. R. congestion means that you willy 
aave to hold your corn this winter. 
Statistics show that rats eat $175 worth of corn 
& year from cribs on the average farm. Ver- 
min, weather and fire destroy another 10%. 


Bucheye Cribs 
_ “*The Crib With The Stee! Rib’’ 


will save every kernel of your corn and pro- 
ject it from fire and thieves. Made from heavy 
alvanized steel, double braced at every joint. 
uaranteed not tosag or bulge. All sizes in 
ound, oblong, or drive-in type. Pay for them- 
selves in one season. Ask your dealer about 
3uckeye Corn Cribs and Wheat Bins~if he 
an’t supply you 

vrite us for prices 

and illustrated fol- 

ler—your name on ft 

4 card will do, 


THE PIERCE CO. 


404 Waldheim Bidg,, |) 
‘ansas City, Missouri. 


CO. 















































SHIPPED IN 


24 HOURS 
Made of absolute! 
clear Long Leaf Yer. 
low Pine boiled in Cre- 
osote. Acid-Proof 
Lined, Painted outside, 
Double Anchored. 
Won't blow down. 


Non-Shrinkable 
Rot-Proof Acid-Proof 


No shrinking or swell- 
ing of staves No 
frozen silage. 
circle doors and frame. 
FREE BOOK (just out) 

on Silos 
#3 Silage. Write for 

oday / 


TABER LUMBER CO. 
1210 Main St. Keokuk, ta. 


LUMBER 


Millwork, Hardware 
and Paint 
















i juices of 
nh gway from 
ves. Prevents 

ing and 
























































Delivered to your 
méSrest station 





ROCK BOTTOM PRICES 


C. HAFER LUMBER CO., 20" 
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ree Federation Fav ors 
Platform 


A board meeting of the Iowa Federa- 
tion officers was held at Ames at the 
time of the Mid-West Conference, in 
which they instructed the legislative 
committee to prepare a platform of the 
essential matters of legislation which 
they want to see incorporated in the 
p! latforms of the two leading parties at 
the coming state conventions. It was 


decided that this was a very important 


matter, as some changes will likely be 
proposed in the present laws that will 
be detrimental to farmers’ interests, 
there are some law that are needed 
from the farmer’ tandpoint, and the 


recodifying of the ccde presents many 
problems 

A new assistant 
thorized. Mr. 


this office in the past, was forced to 


ecretary was alu- 


Wooters, who has filled 


resign, due to his present poor health 
The new secretary will be a detail man 
for the office work, and will handle 


the publicity matter. It was the hope 
of every one that the illness of Mr. 
Wooters was of a temporary nature 
and that he would be back in the Fed- 
eration activities at an early date 





Exposure and Good Photographs 


From the many prints that have been 
sent into the contests recently, we 
have come to the conclusion that it 
is about the mext best step to talk 
more about the exposure that you give 
to the pictures that you are taking 

Most of the prints sent in show a 
general tendency toward under-expo- 
sure, that is, the. person taking the 
picture did not allow a long enough 
period for the light to act upon the 
film 

The amateur can tell when he is un 


derexposing his pictures in severa 
way We will first take the case of 
the under-exposed film In this you 
will not that only the brightest parts 
of the picture are very black and the 
shadows of the picture do not show 


anything but clear, transparent film. A 
film that ha been correctly exposed 
should show considerable detail in the 
shadow portions of the picture; in oth- 
er words, there should be very little 
if any perfectly clear portions to your 
negative 

The appearance of a print from an 
under-exposed negative will be a flat, 
muddy-looking color if the film has 
been printed on a soft grade of print- 
ing paper. On the other hand, if the 
finisher has printed the negative on 
contrasty paper, as most finishers use, 
you will have a print that looks like 
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pure white paper in the high-lights or 
bright parts of your picture and will be 
black or nearly black in the shadows. 
This kind of printing is known to many 
amateurs as soot and whitewash print- 
ing, and will be spoken of as such in 
these articles hereafter. 

What we are going to try to do is to 
impress upon the minds of our readers 
that when a picture has been under- 
exposed in the taking you will not 
stand a very good show of getting a 
pleasing batch of prints from the fin- 

doing your own fin- 
ishing, you will only have much hard- 
iste much more material 
your films than if you 


If you are 


; J 
isner, 





er work and wi 
trying to print 
ly 
ly 


had only given a very little more ex- 
posure 

While most of our readers probably 

] : 

use box cameras, it will be a good plan 


tripod upon which 
ve one or more 


( 
to invest in a good 
camera and gi 
snap-shots in succession, as was men- 


to set the 
tioned in one of our previous articles 

We are printing herewith a few sub- 
jects that can be taken with a shutter 
camera. The lens is in this case used 
at the largest stop of the box camera, 
or at stop No. 1. On folding 
in case the stop numbers are marked, 
use stop No. 16. This applies to the 
subjects as listed and can be used be- 
tween the hours of 9 a. m. and 3 p. m., 
during the months of June, July, Au- 
gust, September and October, with a 
fair assurance of success. The sub- 
jects follow: Stock pictures, well in 
the open, with a moderately dark back- 
ground, pasture scenes 
and general landscapes, with no very 
dark objects in the foreground; por- 
traits at a distance of ten or twelve 
feet from the camera, at a closer dis- 
tance sometimes more exposure is re- 
quired 


tT 


These are 


cameras, 


such as trees; 


what appear to be the 


principal subjects that the beginne1 


wants to take, and as a general rule a 
well-exposed negative will result fror 
exposure according to thes sugges 
tions 


The subject for the next contest is 
“Corn Cultivation.” During the month 
of July there is a chance to get some 
good photographs of cultivating opera- 
tions. This contest closes July 15th, 
and is followed by the “Farm Homes 
contest, closing August Ist. Remem- 
ber, a reward of $5 is given for the 
photograph receiving first place, $3 for 
place, and $1 for honorable 





second 


mention 





New Hereford Headquarters—Hereford 
breeders may well take pride in the beau- 
tiful building which is now nearing com- 
pletion in Kansas City. It is said to be 
the finest building of its size in the entire 
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Healthy 
Vegetables 
The U.S, Department of Agri- 


culture recommends that you nd 
your seeds and soil of infection 
before planting by using 


FFORWGLDEIDE 





“she Farmers Frien 


Prevents potato scab and black-leg 
diseases that attack beets and other 
vegetables. Guards against onion rot, 
smut and smudges and cucumber root 
rot. Prevents mould in celery and 
lettuce, parsnips and other covered 
seeds when applied to the beds before 
lanting. Buy Formaldehyde—of the 
Pecth Amboy Chemical Works’ Lab- 
oratories—at your dealer. Big book 
giving full directions for scientific 
treatment, free upon request. 


Perth Amboy Chemical Works 








709-717 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK 2 


Hold-Fast 


The Guaranteed 


Halter 


Made of Chrome Leather 
“=~ Doubled and Stitched 


cannot be 


























The wearing 
equalled 
Guaranteed against breakage—A new 


qualities of which 


haiter given and no questions asked if it breaks 
within one year 
Look for the “Green Tag of Guaranty.” 


AT YOUR DEALER'S 


E. T. RUGG & CO., Newark, Ohio 


%] ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG,U.S.PAT. OFF 


Reduces Bursal Enlargements, 
Thickened, Swollen Tissues, 
Curbs, Filled Tendons, Sore- 
ness from Bruises or Strains; 
stops Spavin Lameness, allays pain. 
Does not blister, remove the hair or 

lay up the horse. $2.50 a bottle 
at druggists or delivered. Book 1 R free. 

ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind—an 
antiseptic liniment ‘for bruises, cuts, wounds, 
strains, painful, swollen veins or glands. It 
heals and soothes. $1.25 a bottle at drug- 























gists or postpaid. Will tell you more if you 
write. ade in the U. S. A. by 
W. F. YOUNG, INC., 


89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


DE. guarantee two 
this price 
| fou date of 


Wo, 4 cured Cow Hida, 










No. H Hide, large..... 
Gine niges, small horse hides,” ‘ca 

sheep pelts bought at highest market value. 
Your check will be mailed within 24 hours 
after I get your shipme.t. The publisher 
of this paper or your neighbor who ships te 
me is my reference 

Ship to tne hide, wool and fur house of lowa’ 


YMBAUG 


Dt rFrnN Tc aes. 
MOINE SIA 




























Please mention this paper when writing. 
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COLONIAL 


SPECIAL FARMER'S 


SALT 








Is specially prepared for salting meats. Won't cake. 
You use less because it penetrates the meat very quickly 
and does not leave a crust on the outside. The soft, 
flaky grains make Colonial the quickest dissolving salt 
produced. 


“THE COLONIAL SALT COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 
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Seer Profits and Losses 


The long-expected turn for the better 
finally came in the cattle market. Be- 
ginning with the first week in June, 
well-finished steers rapidly climbed in 
price, finally reaching $17 a hundred. 
The average for the entire month was 
$15.30 a hundred, or nearly $3 a hun- 
dred over the May price. But in spite 
of the marked improvement in the 
market for well-finished cattle, the 
price is still too low to permit of any 
profit in the feeding of corn to steers. 

The steers which were marketed in 
June were fattened on corn that cost 
$1.63 on a Chicago No. 2 basis. As 
the average of ten years, it has re- 
quired the value of 83.3 bushels of such 
corn to convert the feeder weighing 
1,000 pounds in December into a 1,300- 
pound fat steer for the June market. 
This past December, 1,000-pound steers 
cost $91. The total cost of a 1,300- 
pound steer finished in June was about 
$226.7 The sélling price was $15.30 
a hundred, or $198.90. The loss for 
June was about $27.80 per head, as 
compared with a loss of $56.40 per 
head for May and $45.87 for April. 
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The situation at the present time is 
such that certain cattlemen are again 
making money, but the price will have 
to go considerably higher yet if the 
average man is to make any money. 

Well-finished steers may very pos- 


sibly continue to strengthen in price | 


during July, August and September, 
but it is hardly likely that they will 
strengthen enough to pay for corn at 
present prices. 

The present loss period has now con- 
tinued for a little over a year, and it is 
expected, therefore, that there should 
soon be a decided shortage of well- 
finished cattle, a shortage which will 
cause prices to advance sufficiently so 
that we shall be in a profit area some 
time during the next seven or eight 
months. Many bankers will be afraid 
to lend money to cattle feeders this 
fall, and that in itself may bring about 
a shortage in well-finished cattle that 
will make fat cattle an unusually prof- 
itable market for corn. If we have a 
good corn crop, cattle, by June of 1921, 
should be high enough to furnish a 
very profitable market for corn. 
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Butter Profits and Losses 


Butter prices during the first two 
weeks of June fell to the unwarrant- 
ably low point of 51 cents per pound. 
During the latter part of June, prices 
climbed very rapidly, and it is expect- 
ed that this climb will continue dur- 
ing July. There seems to be a short- 
age of butter in storage. 

With No. 2 corn at $1.90, oats at 
$1.15, cottonseed meal at $73, oil meal 
at $66, and bran at $53 at central mar- 
kets; with hay at $23 a ton on the 
farm, and with labor at 40 cents an 
hour, the cost of butter at Chicago, as 
measured by the ten-year ratio, was 
64 cents for the month of June, 1920. 
The actual price was about 55 cents, 





} 
or there was a loss of about 9 cents a | 


pound to the producers. 
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The ten-year ratio as applied to Chi- 
cago milk gives a June price of $2.68 
a bundred, as compared with an actual 


9Rrr 


price of $2.75. 


ducers are the only live stock pro- 











The Chicago milk pro- | 


ducers who have been able to secure a | 


slight profit on their product during 
the month of June. They have shown 
great skill in collective bargaining un- 
der trying conditions, and for the most 
part have managed to hold milk prices 
at a level fairly approximating cost of 
production. As yet they have not 
abused their power in an effort to 
place milk prices decidedly above cost 
of production. The July price of Chi- 
cago milk, in order to cover cost of 
production, should be around $3.20 a 
hundred. 
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Insures— 


is continuously loosened 
ments of kicking finger. 
Mule Kick Separator. 


control of, the 
over entire surface of the sieve. 


This is the 
you may raise on your farm. 


adjustments of concaves, 


. can be looked after while 


on teeth, 


against waste. 


insuring you the ‘ 


By build 
his repair cost in mind. 


We lay claim to 


Write 


Minneapolis 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 

















Port Huron 


Thresher backed by 69 years building experience 


Thorough Separation—By feeding high on the cylinder and making the 
straw travel three-fourths of the way around and up on the back 
between the grate bar fingers and beater, 
found the rusher does about 95% 
to save the other 5% comes fifteen feet more of upward 
separation travel before delivery to blower. 

underneath by vigorous upward move- 

is known as 


side 
just back of cylinder, we have 
of its separating at “0 s place. Then 


from 


This 


Excellent Cleaning—One of the greatest pri ides of our mechanical depart- 
ment is our specially constructed general purpose cleaning mill, 
suspended by vibrating hanger to give a 
person shaking an old-fashioned hi ind sieve. 
This motion is assisted by two independent wind boards, 

blast as to location and volume—thus giving separation 


reason the Port Huron will handle 


Convenience of Operation—A!! oil and grease cups 
wind boards and sieves are on the outside 
the machine is running. 


Minimum Repair Bills—<An al! 
and out and with a great many malleable casting 
make for small repair bills. 


Satisfaction to Operators 
By saving your grain thru thorough 


By doing you good cleaning thru ou 
‘top of the market prices.’’ 


ing thresher having the convenience 
our fifth insurance, 
Five sizes, from 20x34 to 36x60 


us for further information on size 


PORT HURON MACHINERY CoO. 


Des Moines 


and backward 
During this travel the straw 


the famous Port Huron 


which is 


motion similar to that of a 


giving absolute 


any kind of seed you 


all 


and 


as we ll 


as 


well braced inside 
a life guarantee 


hard wood frame, 


, and 


separation—thereby insuring you 


special cleaning mill, thereby 


of the rator as well as 


ope 


‘*Satisfaction to you as an operator.’ 


best 


adapted for your power 


Lincoln 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ 


Farmer. 








from hardwood and 


- Built 
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cr Factory Made Rack at a Home Made Price™ 


Why build a rack when you can buy a BURNHAM RACK cheaper? 
fir 
rods—no nails to work loose. 


ae. es | 
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finishing lumber, with bolts and 
Painted witu pure linseed oil paint 

in attractive colors. Write 
fe for priees and description. 


Burnham Mfg. Co., 
918 Main St., Charles City, lowa 














Be Sure 
It’s AN»o 
ORIGINAL 
GENUINE 







THE a TO BUY 
THE LIGHTEST RUNNING 
THE STRONGEST BUILT 


The Morton Roller Chain Elevator 


is the lightest running, easiest to install, best 
built elevator in the world. No shelling, no 
clogging, no trouble. Handles 20 to 30 bu. per 
minute. Write today for Frem Biue Prints 
and HANDSOME Book. A. F. MEYER, Pres. 


MORTON CORPORATION, 5 Meyer Bidg., Morton, ill. 


























Simple, 
Fool- 

Proot 

Design 
means 
years of 
reliable service. Freak features have 
been avoided. Simple control— 





LI 
14-25 H.p, Si 


powerful—dependable. 


Turner Simplicity Farm Engines, 
styles. 


sizes 1% to 12 H. 
Write for Catalog 


TURNER MFG. 
COMPANY 


| Lake Street 
Tcrcaincen ashington, Wis. 


Please mention this 


P. All 


























paper when writing 
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American Feed Manufacturers 
Meeting at Chicago 


M. EVVARD 


By JOHN 


The merican Feed Manufacturers 
— rn iile packers, corn product in- 
terests, alfalfa grinders, linseed crush- 
ers yttonse ] e! proprietal 
feed mixes I iKiI Sie f mo 
las importe) othe heir 
twelfth annual gathering at the Hotel 
La Salle, in Chicago, on the 17th and 


18th of Juns Over two hur l inter 
ests were present to tal part in the 
program and in the business discus- 
sions 

The association is growing stronger 
and stronger each vear, this year show- 
ing a record high-water mark in mem- 
berships and diversified interests. The 
Objects of the ; tion are mani- 
fold, but in the main they are to pro- 
mote the better manufacture of better 
feeds—feeds that will better meet the 
needs and demands of the liv stock 
and other feed consuming interests 


lla making, manufac- 


hipping and 
PI 


Problems in form: 
ture, distribution, selling, 
promotion are taken up and discussed 
The question of the kind of 


laws and their proper enforcement are 


ner 
pr ope 


given consideration Some laws are 
good and me are not so good, but in 
the main the laws are made to regu- 


late and safeguard this growing indus 


try of feeding stuffs manufacture, and 
as well to protect the consume! The 
various laws in the many states apply 
chiefly in the sense that the require 
the manufacturer of feeds, whether the 
feed is singly offered or sold mixed, 
to make certain guarantees as regards 
percentages of protein, fat and fiber. 


The manufacturer must also make cer- 
tain regarding the in- 
gredients used in the 
prietary feed The feed manufacturer 


declarations 


making of pro- 


is often called upon to verify weights. 
likewise to tell whether or not the mill 
run of screenings is included in the 
mill-feeds, to see to it that the feeds 
included in the bag are true to name 
and definition, in truth, to do a great 


many things in the interest of the con- 
sumer as well as of the manufacturer. 
As the days of American 
development unfold, 
complicated become the 
milling and specific feed manufacture. 
The number of by-products increases, 
and their volume goes up as the needs 
and intelligence of our civilization 
mount Modern man demands that 
machinery play an role in 
industry, and the feed and feeding in- 
dustry is a conspicuous example 
Man not eat the whole ground 
corn kernel to the extent he was 
wont to. He does eat the whole sweet 
corn kernel when canned, but the big- 
gest use of human consumption dent 
field corn is in the making of corn 
meal, hominy grits, corn starch, corn 
syrup, corn oil and allied products. As 


industrial 
and more 
processes of 


more 


increasing 


does 


once 


by-produtcs of these first two men- 
tioned, we have hominy feed of vari- 
ous kinds, such as yellow hominy feed, 


white hominy feed, vellow hominy feed 
with the fat extracted largely and 
white feed with the fat ex- 


tracted largely. As by-products of the 


hominy 





rest, we have corn gluten feed, so 
widely and successfully used with 
dairy cows corn gluten meal, that 
carries about 40 per cent protein, and 


these by- 
other than 
and it is the joint problem of the 


corn oil cake meal All of 
products are 
man, 
feed 
to so fit 


fed to animals 


manufacturer and the consumer 


them into their cor places 


that in the long run they may give the 
best account of themselves, which goal 
being approached redounds to the mu- 


tual benefit of both 

The consumer at 
have a 
making and us¢ associa- 
tion is glad to experi- 
ment station workers, press represent- 
atives, feed control officials and others 
interested come to their meetings. 
Naturally, many take advantage of the 


id the manufacturer 
terest in the proper 
The 


have feeders, 


common ir 


of feeds 
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’ point or mill of manufacture. The as- 
sociation feels that the naming of the 
percentages of ingredients is fraught 
with grave possibilities. It is impos- 
for the to determine the 
percentage ingredients in 
feeds—this only being possible 
whole gr: or other 


sible analyst 
proprietary 
when 
easy mixtures 








and attend—much to the | ra . , — 
rhe investigation of the Federal 


opportunity 





good of all concerned rede Commission fa weleamed. wed 
rhe progran t < v ng At) | all members of the association are 
instructive and most enc ‘ging tO | urged to go out of their wav to give in- 
all. Mr. G. A, Chapman, of the execu- formation and to open their books to 
tive committees elinphasized that iz OT 
car shortage, coupled with the traffic | President Abbott told of t marked 
t us 0 — increase in the feed industry, how a 
mal actul Ss WE ‘ large number of firms were enlarging 
t I 1 con mer t I el Th tl r busi s and that a number of 
high cost of grain and feed materials | new fir were entering the ranks 
ju now h ttr t msidera bie Doctor E. V. McCollum, of Johns 
measure to tl railroad situation—a Hopkins University, brought the mes- 
situation which has been disastrous to | gage of better feeding. He pointed out 
all concerned Others of the points | that the chemical analysis of the Zeed 


emphasized by Mr 
The long-time contract and 
guarantee should be discouraged, in that 


the interests of more 


as now reported generally was full of 
omings, and not trustworthy; 


proteins varied considerably in 


shorte 


economic and efficiency, depending on their source; 





safe merchandising that poor proteins put together in a 
The association does not absolutely | mixture may have a. good feeding 
oppose the filing of the percentage of | value; that minerals are particularly 


tubers; 
plants are 


ingredients in feeds, but 
that the propostion can not be 
ly and 
heavy and costly 


cereals, grains and 
leaves of 
feeds, 


lack ing in 
that the 


protective 


empha 


ize 
LZOE5 


correct- 





great 


equitably enforced without balancing as they do 


checking right at the in large measure the grains; that the 








association should encourage research 
in feeds and feeding; and that the dis- 
covery of new feeding principles is of 
the greatest import to all concerned. 
Doctor A. J. Patten, president of the 
Feed Control Officials of the United 
States, was present. He showed where- 
in chemistry was a great asset to the 
manufacturer as well as the feeder. 
Wayne Dinsmore, of the Horse As 
sociation of America, gave a rousing 
address on “The American Horse,” 
emphasizing that he was coming into 
his own at a remarkable clip, because 
he had, in the enthusiasm of the day, 
often ignorantly replaced with 
motive power at a heavy, costly price 
His figures showed that three million 
horses off of farms are dependent up- 
on purchased this involving 
some eleven million tons of roughage 
and eight million tons of concentrates 
He said that his investigations showed 
that the use of properly mixed feeds 
aad proved less costly and more safe, 
with than where timothy 
hay, oats and corn were used in those 
certain sections where it was possible 
to study this proposition. He 
mated the average feed consumption 
of the average work horse of the non- 


been 


feeds, 


colic, 


less 


esti- 





ing, draying and such work, per head 
daily, at twenty pounds of hay and fif- 


; teen pounds of grain, this involving 








Said a New York State farmer after he had 
walked 20 hogs to market. 


farm; and savings 


operation, 


Selden “In-Built 
usually well adapt 


The market was ten miles away and five fat 
hogs dropped dead before they reached there. 
The surviving ones lost from five to eight 
pounds apiece on the t-ip. 


Hogs were bringing $22 a hundred that 
day; and the farmer’s loss totalled a little 
over 1075 pounds of good, saleable pork, 
worth $240. 


A Selden Farm Truck would have saved this 
farmer $240 in this one instance alone Similar 
problems present themselves daily on every 


Body (five diffe 
types of bodies in 


requirement. 


Selden Trucks 
Selden Fa rm Body. 


4, 2%, B7as 5 Ton Models—All yu "ORM 
Ship by Truck—SELDEN Truck 











“A Selden Farm Truck 
Would Have Saved Me $240” 


as often where Selden FARM Trucks are in 


farm work; and the Sel- 


den All-Purpose Farm 


meets every farm load 


WRITE for literature on 
and 


of $240 and more are effected 


gal construction is un- 
ed to 





The Magazine 
“TRUCK 
TRANSPORTATION” 
will be mailed free to all 
interested upon receipt 
of request to 
Dept.jWF 
SELDEN TRUCK 
the CORPORATION 
Rochester, N. Y 


rent 
one) 











Drive 
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Bonnett v1) 
WORM CAPSULES. 


Are the original Worm Capsules. Besides 
killing and carrying off all stomach and 
intestinal worms, they put the entire di- 
gestive tract in perfect condition to make 
most weight out of every pound of feed. 

Beware of imitations. The genuine Bon- 
nett’s “Big B” are strongest—surest and 
cheapest in the end. It is the genuine 
Bonnett’s ‘Big B’’ that are used by Farm 
Advisers, Agricultural Colleges and the 
largest hog raisers. 

Clem Goodman of Elma, lowa, writes: “I used 
some of your Bonnett's ° * Worm Capsules 

the latter part of last winter on my fall pigs that 1 had beer 
loctoring mo: at all winter with other worm remedies. The 
rremedies got some worms but the hogs kept co ughing 
ona did not can weight. A day after using Bonnett’s B’ 
Vorm Capsules so many worms came that 
eve my eyes 
of your capsules and never saw pigs, do so well in my life 
enclose $5.00 for 100 more capsules.’ 

W. H. Heim soeth of Aurelia, Towa, writes: ‘‘I 
have used most al 3 that are advertised 
and find after a ear's trial that Bonnett’ s ‘Big B’ are 
claim for I like them soe three reasons 
y to administer. (8) 

, Please send me 


The dose is always under 's control, 


on 
200 more Capsules for which 1 cnclene fas 


Although pure Santonin {s now ¢250.00 per 
pound, we are still using our same Santonin 
formula which has been used so successfully by 
thousands of hog raisers 

FULLY GUARANTEED 

Bonnett’s ‘Big B" Capsules are sold with a 
guarantee to give perfect satisfaction or we 
promptly refund the full purchase price 
Pig Gun and Speculum - - 
Bonnett’s “Big B”’ Capsules, 

We pay all charges 
J. LL. BONNETT 
It7 Main St.. 


° - . $1.50 
$11.50 per 100 
Order today. 
Mfg. Chemist 
Bloomingten. Ell. 























A Word to the Farm 
States Wool Growers 


Important factors in handlin 1g wool for sale 
are Working into dependable commercia 
grades, finding a market, and good salesmanshbiry 


After concentration at some certain point, the 
wool should be carefully graded and made 
available, in a merchantable way, to meet the 
milling demands of the country as they arise 
from day to day. This takee the woo) directly 
from the producer to the manufacturer 


Asaselling agency, under the direc- 
tion and control of wool growers who 
neither buy nor speculate in any way, 
weare endeavoring to bring about a 
better plan of merchandising farm- 
grown wools by which the owner can 
obtain, one year after another, open 
market value for his product, and 
thus retain the profits which specu- 
lators have heretofore made, 


Substantial progress was made last year in 
handling and selling a large tonnage of Farm 
Grown Wool from lowa, J)linofs and other near 
by states. This wool was worked into broad 
commercial grades and sold direct to the mills 

A broad working plan of this kind will help 
greatly in establishing values and stabilizing 
markets, making it possibie for the woo! grower 
to obtain the market price for his wool, and 
iltimately bringing the producer and consumer 
closer together, 


NATIONAL WOOL WAREHOUSE 
& STORAGE CO. 


A Growers’ Selling Organization 


43d and Robey Sts., Chicago 
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Please mention this paper when writing. 








per horse annually three and two- 
thirds tons of hay and two and one- 
fourth tons of concentrates. The time 
is ripe to stay with and by the horse. 

Professor Ferrin, formerly of Ames, 
but now of Kansas, told of experiments 
with a mixture of corn, tankage and 
alfalfa hay for pigs, wherein they were 
fed on concrete floors. These pigs did 
not do well, presumably because of de- 
ficiencies in the ration. If these pigs 
would get a little range on pasture 
they would do finely. He told about 
his good experience in giving the new 
round-worm medicine (oil of cheno- 
podium) to pigs, a cubic centimeter— 
about a twentieth of an ounce—to each 
twenty-five pounds of live weight of 
hog. 


Doctor Forbes, of the Ohio station, 
in his happy presentation of “Mineral 


Feeds for Farm Animals,” drove home 
the fact that calcium and phosphorus, 
as well as the ingredients of common 


salt, were needed by pigs in particu- 
lar. The first two named deficiencies 
may be filled thru the feeding of 


steamed bone meal or bone flour. He 
found that the mixing of the bone 
material with the feed was productive 
of denser, stronger bones than where 
it was left out or where fed at free- 
will. He advised the use of common 
salt for all classes of live stock. 

Others who gave interesting and 
profitable addresses were: Doctor G. 
F. Houser, of Cornell University, on 
“Poultry Feeding,” and Doctor H. P. 
Armsby, of the Pennsylvania State 
College, on “National Nutrition.” 

It was the sentiment of a large num- 
ber of the feed manufacturers present 
that the plan of selling feeds on the 
basis of guaranteeing against a decline 


in the market a good many months 
ahead was not the best method for the 
most satisfactory results to all con- 
cerned, this being particularly true in 


the present state of demoralized traf- 
fic and unsettled 


It would be a good thing if more of 


markets. 


our farmers would go to the annual 
meeting of the feed folks and brush 
shoulders with them. It would do the 


feed manufacturers a lot of good, and 


the feeder of feeds would get a good 
many pointers, profitable pointers, 
worth while. Think on it, and keep a 


lookout for the 
next year. 


meeting date and place 


Seeding Alfalfa in July 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How would it be to seed alfalfa in 
June or July rather than in August?” 

When alfalfa is seeded in June or 
early July there is generally more trou- 
ble with weeds than when it is seeded 
in August. The chance of failure 
seems to be about half again as great 
with July sown alfalfa as with August 
sown alfalfa. If our correspondent’s 
land is not so very weedy, and there is 
plenty of moisture in it, it will be all 
right for him to seed any time during 
the summer. On most land, however, 
and in the average it is better 
to seed in August than it is in July. 


season, 


Cucumber Root Worm 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“IT have been bothered with worms 


boring into the cucumber stalks under- | 


ground near the roots. What can I do 
to stop this?” 

The very common striped cucumber 
beetle, which bothers every one who 
tries to raise melons of any kind, lays 
eggs which hatch into small worms or 


grubs that burrow into the upper part 
of the roots of cucumber and melon 
vines, oftentimes entirely killing the 
vines. Of course, the only thing to do 


is to keep the striped beetles away so 


far as possible by the free use of to- | 
bacco dust or by spraying with a 
strong solution of arsenate of lead, 
“such as is made by dissolving one 
pound of arsenate of lead paste in five 
gallons of water. It is always well, of 
course, to plant so much seed that 
there will be enough plants for the 


both the beetles and the garden as 
well. 
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saved from drought. 


trash. 





PLOW COMPANY, 








No air spaces below furrow slices means moisture is not cut off. 
Moisture is conserved. Your crops get all the benefit. 


This is your added gain when you use Rock Island CTX Plows. 
On account of corkscrew twist of moldboard CTX bottoms turn 
furrow slices clear over and lay them flat on subsoil. 
Plows pulverize soil—save one harrowing 
easy and positive-acting footlift—high wheels—do not gather 


Send for book on Rock Island CTX Gangs and Sulkies 


ROCK ISLAND 


496 Second Ave. 
Established 1855 





1691 
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No Air Spaces Below 

























They are 


CTX 


Long wheelbase— 





Rock Island, Il. 














THE BOYT HARNESS is 
a harness that shows its 
worth at a glance and 
proves its worth after serv- 
ice. No harness user ever 
would mistake 


es — 


Price $110.00 


for anything but what it 
really is—a harness of the 
highest quality. 

THE BOYT HARNESS is 
made of extra heavy se- 
lected stock. Trimmed 
with rustless government 
bronze hardware. All 
straps operate in flat bear- 
ings to prevent cutting. 
All laps subject to friction 
caught by solid brass 
rivets as well as stitched. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 

Identify THE BOYT HAR- 

NESS at your dealers by the 

BOYT trade-mark on the rust- 

less bronze buckles. If your 

dealer cannot supply you,write 
us. Send today for illustrated 
circular. 


WALTER BOYT COMPANY, Inc. 
218 Court Avenue 
DES MOINES 





GFP fusbeis sweet C! high germinating Alfalfa, $12 





bushel: Sweet Clover, $17.50; Red Clover, 827 
sacks free: Ry 2.50 y bonds accepted at 
MEIER SEED co., R ussell, Kaneas. 
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FREE BOOKLETS ON} 


Farm SANITATION 


The following booklets tell how to pre- 
vent disease among livestock and poultry 


and give directions for using 


Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


PARASITICIDE AND DISINFECTANT 


which is specially 


adapted for use on all 


Livestock and Poultry 


BOOKLETS 
No. 151—FARM SANITATION. 


tells how to prevent diseases common to 


Describes and 


livestock. 


No. 157—DOG BOOKLET. Tells how to rid 


the dog of fleas and to help prevent 
disease. 
No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the com 


mon hog diseases. 


No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. 


directions for the construction of a con 


Gives comfy lete 


crete hog wallow. 


No, 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice . 


and mites, also to prevent disease. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 is sold in original 
packages at all drug stores. 


PS ______—_ —= 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


BALE HAY NEW WAY 


No Bale Ties— No Feed Table”, \ No Blocks 
* Two men baled 20 tons in 7 bogrs ; pave 
user. Save 40% on baling cost. w Uo 
versal self threading hay prese a, es 
faster and cleaner 


24h. p. Tractor Weighs pit cs withoat 
. Strongest press forits weightbuilt 
FRE Write me for my FREE C TRC ULAR telling all abent 
ost wonderful Hay Presa and to operate it 
wiki M A. SEYMOUR, PRESIDENT 
THREADER PRESS CO., 1322 Ottowa St., Leavenworth, Kansas. 
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HEARTS AND. HOMES 


Henry Wallace. Letters on sut djects of interest to 
If preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ad- 
le ters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 








The aunt of July 


» in a republican form 
’ the judged asked. 


the Stars and Stripes 





in the fitting cele 


but they like to have the women pre- 





Failure of Geraniums to Bloom 


To Hearts and Homes: 

I would like to answer Mrs. 
digh’s inquiry in a recent issue 
is possible that 


size of the pots used. If allowed too 


much root space they will contihue to 


start them in the pots in which : wish 
to keep them all winter, which, 
7, are not pots at all, 


corn and peas. 


y good garden soil will 
doand do not water 


soak thoroly and repeat, ; 


difference which part of the plant the 
slip was taken from, 
soft slips were more liable to rot than 
those more hardened at the base 

I have grown geraniums side by side 


except that very 


cans thrived and bloomed bet- 
ter than those in the pots 
uaily begin blooming about 


| bedding-out time. I use the same size 

cans for coleus cuttings, also, and they 

thrive better than in pots. If the cans 
are painted moss green or willow green 

they harmonize nicely with the grow- 

ing plants and often last two winters. 
A READER. 


Sweet Corn 


The sweetest of sweet corn is Golden 
Bantam, but all sweet corn is sweet in 
proportion to the time between gathering 
and cooking. Sweet corn begins to deteri- 
orate within an hour from gathering. The 
Bureau of Chemistry of the Department 
of Agriculture, and Professor Appleman, 
of the Maryland experiment station, have 
made chemical experiments which estab- 
lish that the sugar content of sweet corn 
will range in the neighborhood of 5 per 
cent This is in the proportion of three 
yar in a cup of co 

erature even with the 


teaspoonfuls of s 
In a normal temp 
husks still on the sugar content will begin 
to fall in the first thirty minutes after 
packing. In scientific language, the cause 






of this is the condensation of polysaccha- 


rides, chiefly starcl In the first twenty- 
four hours after corn has been picked, 30 
per cent of its sugar will have disap- 
peared, and in the next twenty-four hours 
25 per cent more After ninety-six hours 
all evidence of the delicious corn flavor 
has disappeared The only thing which 
will prevent loss of sugar is refrigera- 


tion 

One reason corn canned at home is 
sometimes tasteless is because it is not 
canned until the sugar content is gone 
A little sugar added to canned corn im- 
proves its flavor 


Test Wool Goods 


In connection with current interest in 
the federal honest-fabric law, which pro- 
poses that materials shall be correctly 
labeled as to their content, a few simple 
tests for woo! are given by home eco- 
nomics workers in textiles at the New 
York State College of Agriculture. 

Good woolen fabrics should feel springy, 
harsh and elastic. Much of this elasticity 
is lost when wool is combined with much 
cotton or shoddy in manufacture 

Another way to test wool is to burn a 
sample of the material Wool is hair, 
and should burn as hair burns An all- 
woolen material leaves an oily, gummy 


cinder Fabrics may also be torn or 
pulled apart as a test of fiber and 
strength Woolen cloth tears with a dull, 


muffled sound, but the ease with which 
the cloth tears depends on the weight of 
the yarn and the weave If cotton and 
wool are woven together, the kinds of 
fibers can be distinguished along the tear 

Good material a depends upon length 
of fiber; longer fibers mean fewer ends 
to roughen, and the surface of the mate- 
rial is also held into the twine of yarn 
more securely One objection to shoddy 
is the short, irregular fibers, which soon 
fall out or wear out. 





Sensible Comments on Dress 


Women spend too much time getting in 
and out of their clothes Complicated 
fastenings collars and girdles make 
dressing: a time-consuming process We 
must all live on twenty-four hours a day 
and of that time clothes should not claim 
an undue proportion Dress architecture 
should be simple and _ straightforward 
Buttons should button Pockets should 
be placed where they may be found eas- 
ily. and, when found, should be large 
enough to hold things Clothes should 
also be so constructed that they will not 
interfere with freedom of movement 

Attention to color and decoration often 
causes the importance of outline to be 
overlooked To realize what sorry fig- 
ures we sometimes cut ink solidly a 
fashion illustration and judge from the 
silhouette thus made whether the design 
is or is not good Has it beauty of pro 
portion, grace of line, simplicity of out- 
line, or is it a mass of weak, silly lines? 
Has it stability, or is it an attempt to 
make a triangle rest on its apex? 

Hats which are n pl 
proportion to the en are fre- 
quently worn They are chosen because 
the small mirror pronounces them be- 
coming to the face, and n per ny think 
this is sufficient I 1ette of hats 
worn at the present time should a made 
many of them would bear a greater re- 
semblance to gobolinks than to logical 
architecture fit to crown the heads of 
sane mortals. “Simplicity is the great 
basic principle of costume design,”’ said 
M. Poiret 

The position of lines, horizontal or ver- 








in their 


















tical, has much to do with the apparent 
proportions of the 3 
are not satisfied 
Nature has given their bodies; 


ple wish to 


wish to appear tall. 


crease the 


cal lines increase the effect of height.— 
Illinois Extension Circular 34. 
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Sugarless Jelly 


A recipe for sugarless jelly 
become popular 
prices on sugar ¢ 


of the staff 


sion of the Minnesota 
ture have evolved ¢ 
or syrup or a combination of both 


for 





three-fourths of <¢ 
or a combination of both, 
have been obtaine 


corn syrup ar 


, 


the boiling fru 


usual tests for jelly 





ing 


‘or each 




















[ SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 





__ 











How Old Mr. Toad Learned 


Jerry Muskrat is telling Peter the 
about the Toads being such sweet singers, 
how the ever-so-great-grandfather 
Mr. Toad was one 
water for the 


Nature met 
had tried to 


“Old Mother Nature 
Toad very sh 
here?” she demanded 


tented with 
born?’ 
“Mr. Toad 


said he, very 


there if you say 
be some things 
land, and that 
the Great World.’ 

“His answer please dd Old Mother 
She was worried. 
kinds of things on the 


springing up 


discovered that 
the tender green things an: 
ing so fast and 
threatened to 

she had planted. 
tl 


care of the bugs. 


to attend to 


of some use,’ 


¢ 


some of those 


Mr. Toad 


Mother Nature 
business. Having so many 
look after, she 
Toad, and it was several we 
came that way again. 

of a great bare place v 
eaten everything 
spot, and patiently 


I 


to plant was Mr 


bue he could 
Mother Nature 
ing. She watched 


hopped from plant to plant catching bugs 


as fast as he 


‘Have you stayed rig 
I last saw you?’ 


“Mr. Toad 
‘Yes'’m,’ said 


‘But I the 
Great World 
“Mr. Toad 
‘So I did, he 


of some use, 
» busy there 


sides I hav 
here. I—I «¢ 
to save all the 


what I could.’ 


“Old Moths 


than sl was 
Toad was the 
who had tried to 
done what he 


fully. 


‘I suppose,’ 


gruffly, ‘you 


“Mr. Toad looked 
rt. I don’t w ant : 
‘I didn’t do it for that. 
enough to know 
and to be allowed 





“At that 
ghted with 


smiles ‘Mr 
could have just what 


would it be?’ 


“Mr. Toad hesitated a few 
then said shyly, 


look surprised. 


exclaimed 


beautiful voice?’ 
‘So that I can express my happiness 











‘A beautiful voice.’ 
“It was Old Mother Nature’s 
‘A beautiful voice!’ 
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in the most beautiful way I know of—by 
singing,’ replied Mr. Toad. 

*“*You shall have it,’ declared Old Moth- 
er Nature, ‘but not all the time, lest you 
be tempted to forget your work, which, 
you know, is the real source of true hap- 
piness In the spring of each year you 
shall go back to your home in the water 
and there for a time you shall sing to your 
heart’s content, and there shall be no 
sweeter voice than yours.’ 

“Sure enough, when the next spring 
came, Mr. Toad was filled with a great 
longing to go home. When he got ther 
he found that in his throat was a little 
music bag, and when he swelled it out, he 
had one of the sweetest voices in the 
world. And so it has been ever since with 
the Toad family. Old Mr. Toad is one of 
the sweetest singers in the Smiling Pool! 
but when it is time to go back to work 
he never grumbles, but is one of the most 
faithful workers in Mother Nature’s gar- 
den,”’ concluded Jerry Muskrat. 

Peter sighed “I never could work,” 
said he. “Perhaps that is why I can not 
sing.”’ 

“Very likely,’ replied Jerry Muskrat, 
quite forgetting that he can not sing him- 
self, altho he is a great worker. 

(Next week, *“‘How Old Mr. Crow lost his 


A SPECIAL 


Factory Cut- 


' Down Price 
OFFICERS OFFER 
bY; fo) 3 
Buy Direct and Save 
N ’ 
the Storekeepers 
Big Profits 
U. S. OFFICERS’ SHOE 
Hand sewed, first grade fac 
tory, cut down price 
Direct to you at only $6.85 
Made of the best Water 
proof Mahogany Calf Leath 
er. If these shoes are not 
just as we say, send them 
back. You do not lose a 
cent Store price of this 
shoe is $10.00. Built for 
work and dress at the same 
time. If you are sending 
money order or check, do 
not include postage Pay 


only for shoes. We pay 
postage. 


U. S. ARMY 
MARCHING SHOES 
First grade factory, cut- 
down price. Direct to you 
at only $5.15. Store 
price of these shoes ts 8 
Made of the best Elkskin 

Waterproof Leather. 
U. S. NATIONAL 
MUNSON ARMY 


SHOE CO. Inc. 
Dept. 418 


Westfield 
Mass. 























Only 


$5.15 


Postage free 


LIGHTNING RODS 


14c PER FOOT 


Best Quality Copper —Extra Heavy Cable 
A better conductor than required by In- 
surance Companies. System complete 
with full directions for installing. No 
agents. You get wholesale price. 

Buy Direct—On Trial—Freight Prepaid 
Pay after you ero satisfied. Our Rods are se- 
curely protecting thousands of farm homes and 
will protect yours. Write postal for FREE book 
on lightning protection Feiis lainiy just the 
facts you will be interested in. sk for it today. 

Joseph A. Scott, President 
THE J. A. SCOTT COMPANY 


@..2 Seman 
A Good Position For You 


in business, civil service, com- 
mercial teaching, or a secretaryship 
when you graduate from 

Gem City Business College 

Est. 1870, Quincy, Ul. 

America’sGreatest Commercial School 

Write today for handsomely il- 
lustrated year book describing all 
courses. Address 

D. L. Musselman, Pres. 
Lock Box 44 Quincy, 0, 
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ie DISEASE 

ised anywhere, DAISY es KILLER attracts and 
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by EXPRESS, pre aid, $1.2 
HAROLD Somens 150 De pepe Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


KODAKERS 


Your money back tf we fail to convince you that our 
enlarging and finishing of films excel what you are 
now fgetting. You can't lose. It's worth a trial 
Your next film and 25¢c and we will surprise you 
Better do ttnow. MOREAU’S PHOTO FINISHING 
SERVICE (established 25 years), 663 Nicollet Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
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Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight ch~nges as may ocea- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


ach issue of Wallaces’ Farmer {s copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
. duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. ; 











The Friendship of Jonathan 
and David 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for July 11, 1920. I Samuel, 20. Print- 
ed, I Samuel, 20:32-42.) 

“And Jonathan answered Saul his 
father, and said unto him, Wherefore 
shall he be put to death? What hath 
(33) And Saul cast his spear 
at him to smite him; 
than knew that it was determined of 
his father to put David to death. (34) 
So Jonathan arose from the table in 
fierce anger, and did eat no food the 
second day of the month; for he was 
grieved for David, because his father 
had done him shame. (35) And it came 
to pass in the morning, that Jonathan 
went out into the field at the time ap- 
pointed with David, and a little lad 
with him. (36) And he said unto his 
lad, Run, find now the arrows which I 
shoot. And as the lad ran, he shot an 
arrow beyond him. (37) And when the 
lad was come to the place of the arrow 
which Jonathan had shot, Jonathan 
cried after the lad, and said, Is not the 
arrow beyond thee? (38) And Jona- 
than cried after the lad, Make speed, 
haste, stay not. And Jonathan’s lad 
gathered up the arrows and came to 
his master. (39) But the lad knew not 
anything; only Jonathan and David 
knew the matter. (40) And Jonathan 
gave his weapons unto his lad, and 
said unto him, Go, carry them to the 
city. (41) And as soon as the lad was 
gone, David arose out of a place to- 
ward the south, and fell on his face to 
the ground, and bowed himself three 
times: and they kissed one another, 
and wept one with another, until David 
exceeded. (42) And Jonathan said to 
David, Go in peace, forasmuch as we 
have sworn both of us in the name of 
Jehovah, saying, Jehovah shall be be- 
tween me and thee, and between my 
seed and thy seed, forever. And he 
arose and departed: and Jonathan went 
into the city.” 

When a man who is presumed to be 
possessed of kingly qualities, including 
self-control, yields to an outbreak of 
passion such as that related in the first 
three verses of the lesson, in which he 
denounces his oldest son, now in the 
prime of manhood, who held high com- 
mand in the army, and, with Abner, 
formed the inner circle, we do not won- 
der that his friends had long consid- 
ered him insane at times, and attrib- 
uted it to an “evil spirit form the 
Lord.” When a king in cursing his son 
speaks of that son’s mother in terms 
of the utmost disrespect, we conclude 
that he must certainly be insane or a 
fiend. 

Saul’s downward course is not by 
any means peculiar to him, nor is his 
supposed insanity. He began to go 
wrong at Gilgal, and there is always a 
beginning to all wrong-doing. First, he 
was admonished by Samuel at Gilgal 
for his disobedience in assuming the 
functions of the priesthood (I Samuel, 
13:13-14), and given a strong intima- 
tion that the kingdom should not be 
continued in his line. Nevertheless, 
personally he is given another chance. 
He next disobeyed under pretense of 
his inability to control the people in 
their desire to make a sacrifice to Je- 
hovah such as had never before been 
offered. Then he was rejected finally, 
and lost the support of the prophetic 
order and of course the priesthood, as 
we would say of the moral element, 
without which neither king, president 
nor governor can be secure. Like many 
another man who knows that at. heart 
he is wrong, he attempted to make up 


he done? 
whereby Jona- 





for it by excessive zeal in obeying the 
letter of the law; for instance, suppres- 
sing witchcraft with unreasoning zeal, 
making war upon the Gibeonites, who 
were protected by a solemn treaty. (II 
Samuel, 21:1-2.) It was all in vain. 

Then he began to brood over it, be- 
came a monomaniac on the subject. He 
would take no blame on himself, but 
blamed Samuel and the priesthood— 
possibly his wife and the friends who 
remonstrated with him. To divert his 
mind, they suggested minstrelsy; Da- 
vid is sent for, and when Saul quit 
thinking about himself and his fancied 
wrongs, he seemed to be all right. In 
this he was no different from other 
people. The man who thinks always of 
his wrongs, whether real or fancied, is 
unhappy, and can scarcely be regarded 
as sane. 

David's popularity with the army and 
the people soon rendered Saul intense- 
ly jealous. He suspected that this was 
his predicted successor. He tried to 
get rid of him by offering him his sec- 
ond daughter on conditions that he 
hoped would lead to his death, after 
refusing him the oldest daughter as the 
prize of the victory over the giant 
(Saul, however, might have been 
blameless in this, for the king’s daugh- 
ter may have had notions of her own.) 
In this he was disappointed. He makes 
David captain of a regiment, hoping 
that he will be slain, and then, in a fit 
of rage, endeavors to murder him di- 
rect. Here again he fails. He follows 
him even to the city of the priests. 
He shares the influences of the time 
and place, and Jonathan and David 
and his friends hope that all will be 
well, that Saul is indeed converted. 


The new moon comes with its three- 
day festival, and Saul determines to 
kill David. He says nothing the first 
day, but the second day he puts the 
question to Jonathan (who with Abner 
and Saul seem to be the sole company 
of the festival), who answers: What 
has become of David? Father, David 
tells me they have a festival at home, 
and earnestly asked my permission to 
meet his own family, and I gave it. 
This convinces Saul of what he had 
long suspected, that David and Jona- 
than are in league with each other; 
and when Jonathan now boldly de- 
fends him on the ground that he has 
done nothing wrong, Saul loses control 
of himself entirely, and hurls his jave- 
lin at his son. We do not wonder that 
Jonathan arose from the table in fierce 
anger and fasted that day. Two causes 
were assigned, first, and presumably 
the strongest one, that he now saw his 
father was determined at all hazards 
to kill his sworn friend, and, second, 
the shame and humiliation which any 
son must experience who is subjected 
to the unjust abuse of a father to whom 
he owes obedience and reverence. Then 
follows the interview between David 
and Jonathan, in which reference is 
made to previous interviews and mu- 


tual obligations of the most solemn 
nature. 
I Samuel, 20:12-13, details the sol- 


emn oath by which Prince Jonathan 
binds himself to be true to his friend 
David, whom he now believes will 
eventually succeed to the throne to 
which he himself is regarded as heir. 
I Samuel, 20:14-15, describes the oath 
which Jonathan in turn exacts from 
David, namely, that he should protect 
Jonathan all his life, and that he 
should stand by his children after his 
death, and when David should be king 
instead of Saul. I Samuel, 20:16, in- 
vokes the punishment of David at the 
hand of his enemies in case he should 
fail, and the seventeenth verse is a cu- 
rious repetition of the oath described 





This china closet is an 
examples? the beautyand 
utility of Curtis Built-in 
Furritu 


OR more than fifty years the 

name of Curtis has stood for 
ali that is trustworthy and beauti- 
ful in good woodwork. 

The architectural beauty of 
Curtis Woodwork is the result of 
the co-operation withus of Trow- 
bridge & Ackerman, Architects, 
of New York City. 

These architects not only de- 
signed all the doors, windows, 
stairs, permanent furniture, and 
other exterior and interior details 
that go to make up the Curtis 
Woodwork, but they have further 
co-operated with us by designing 
more than two hundred different 
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houses in which Curtis Wood- 
work can be used. You should 
see the illustrations and floor plans 
of these houses. Curtis Wood- 
work is made in standardized 
styles and sizes. Quantity pro- 
duction means a big saving to you. 


Your local lumber merchant 
very likely sells Curtis Wood- 
work. He will obtain for you the 
Curtis Portfolio of Better Built 
Homes, showing various houses 
of the size that interests you. Or 
you can secure one of these port- 
folios direct from us. Simply let 
us know the number of rooms 
and send us 25 cents in postage. 


CuRTIS SERVICE BUREAU, 5038-6038 So. Second St., Clinton, Ia. 
C IRT id 
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in the fourteenth and fifteenth verses. 
For even then, Jonathan evidently 
feared that David would not be as good 
a friend to him as he (Jonathan) was 
to David, and this fear was, in point of 
fact, well grounded. All that David 
ever did for Jonathan’s heirs was to 
invite Mephisbosheth, his lame and 
deformed son, to his home as a life 
pensioner, and even then suspecting 
treason when Absalom rebelled, divid- 
ed the land between ‘him and Ziba, 
whom we suspect was the real scoun- 
drel. “Thou and Ziba divide the land.” 
(II Samuel, 19:29.) 

In I Samuel, 20:23, we have still an- 
other most solemn appeal to God as a 
witness between the two: “As touch- 
ing the matter which thou and I have 
spoken of, behold, Jehovah is between 
thee and me forever.” With this oath, 
thrice repeated, the friends parted, to 
meet but twice again; once, two days 
after, as described in I Samuel, 20:41- 
42, where the oath is once more re- 
peated, and again in the wildnerness 
of Ziph, when David was an outlaw. 
(I Samvel, 23:16-18.) 

Jonathan is one of the few charac- 
ters in sacred story in whose life it is 
hard to find a blemish. In these years 
of close fellowship with David, on the 
march, on the battlefield, and in the 
court, he has seen enough to know that 
not merely by Divine ordination, but 
by his gifts and graces of character, 
David is to be the future king of Israel. 
He sees not merely the courage and 
skill which drew him to him first on 
the day of David’s victory, but that 
prudence and spiritual insight, that su- 
preme courage, which pointed him out 
unerringly as the coming man. He rec- 
ognized the great fact that the Lord 
had been with his father but is not 
now, and that other most significant 
fact, that the Lord is with David. And 
yet Jonathan is no traitor to his father. 
He stands by him to the end, and un- 
selfishly dies with him on Mount Gib- 
eon when he might as well have been 
with David and second in power in the 
kingdom. He is loyal to his friend, but 
can not leave his father. Thru love to 
his father, he stands by a cause which 
he knows to be a falling one, and in 
that fall will be buried all his political 
hopes and aspirations. It is safe to 








say that David, with all his virtues, 
would not have done that. 

We see in the case of Jonathan the 
supreme self-sacrifice of which the 
better spirits of our race are capable; 
a sacrifice which reveals something of 
the Divine. “Scracely for a righteous 
man will one die: yet peradventure for 
a good man some would even dare to 
die. But God commended his love to- 
ward us, in that, while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us.” (Romans, 
5: 7-8.) 

David, in his war song entitled, “The 
Song of the Bow” (II Samuel, 7), de- 
scribes Jonathan’s love to him as 
“wonderful, passing the love of wo- 
man,” because more unselfish, without 
passion, and based on purely intellec- 
tual and spiritual grounds. 

Again, we see in the sequel the weak- 
ness of even such men as David, the 
hero of the Jewish people and the 
psalmist of all ages. As Jonathan had 
feared, David in his prosperity did for- 
get Jonathan. He allowed five of Jona- 
than’s nephews, the sons of Merab, the 
girl whom Saul had once promised (or 
at least his courtiers for him) to David, 
and also two of his half-brothers, to be 
crucified without protest, and only af- 
ter witnessing -the love and devotion 
of Rizpah was his better nature 
touched, and he sought out the lame 
boy, the only son of Jonathan, who 
would have died for him, to fulfill in 
some scant measure at that late date 
his thrice repeated oath. Jonathan’s 
forecast was correct. Even David could 
not stand prosperity. 

The moral of it all is to be true to 
your friends; stand by them in their 
adversity; never forget a good deed. 
Stand by the man who gave you credit 
at the bank when the banker would 
not; by the boy who stood by you when 
the breath of slander touched your rep- 
utation. Stand by the girl or woman 
who has stood by you. Stand by your 
mother and sister, for they will never 
forget you. If you have been elected 
to congress, do not placate your ene- 
mies with postoffices. You can not 
buy friendship worth having. Prize 
your friends, make as many of them 
as possible, be faithful to them, and 
make as few enemies as possible with- 
out sacrificing your principles. 
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The Fourt 


ot 
ped 
and s! ting 4 
frightet t tied t ) vo 
won \ “i {ching nea t 
they be ide t tare 
“I wish I could go to bed a 
over the Fourtl f Ju said 
sharp!|y That da jus ng ho 
ror ¢t u 
Our manner of celebrating our na 
tional holiday is wrong. We are grate 
ful that the women's clubs are trying 
to teach our own folks as well as the 
immigrants the meaning of pat ytisn 
which will honor our country's birth- 
day in more fitting manner than by 
noise Mrs: Pennypacker painted a 
word picture of an army camp where 
jarge numbers of Italians were being 
naturalized as United States citizens 
“Do you believe in a republican form 
of government?” the judged asked. 
“Yes.’ 
“Do you believe in polygamy?” (An- 
other question required by law. ) 


the men answered in chorus; 
them right 


a Se 
but the judge 

“You don’t know what you talk- 
ing about,” “When have 
lived with an Ameriacn wife as long as 
I have, will find out that one is 
enough.’ 


set 
are 
he said. you 


you 


Mrs. Pennypacker’s comment was: 
“These dark-eyed men are by nature 
lovers of form and ceremony Why 


should we not have impressed them in 


that moment? As they marched for- 
ward, why should they not have come 
with their Italian banner waving over 
them and the Italian national anthem 
being plaved? At the very moment 
the words of the oath were adminis- 
tered, why should not their music have 
ceased and their flag have been low- 
ered, while the Stars and Stripes was 
raised to throw its protecting colors 
over them? We want men and women 
who love America and the ideals for 
which she stands to be present, and 
when the ceremony is finished to tell 
them we are glad they have come 
to us.” 

We need leaders in the fitting cele- 
bration of our nation’s birthday, and 
these leaders must come from the wo- 


The men will follow sentiment, 
like to have the women pre- 


men. 
but they 
sent it. 





Failure of Geraniums to Bloom 


To Hearts and Homes: 
I would like to answer Mrs. E. Lei- 


digh’s inquiry in a recent issue. 
It is possible that the reason your 
geraniums fail to bloom lies in the 


size of the pots used. If allowed too 
much root space they will contihue to 
grow without blooming. I take the 
cuttings or slips off in August and 
start them in the pots in which I wish 
to keep them all winter, which, by the 
Way, are not pots at ali, but No. 2 size 
tin cans—the size used for canning 
corn and peas. The soil should not 
be too rich; any good garden soil will 


doand do not water too often. Allow 
the soil to become quite dry, then 
soak thoroly and repeat, always giving 
full sunlight after they have become 
rooted. Evening is usually consid- 
ered the best time for watering. I 
have never found that it made any 


difference which part of the plant the 
slip was taken from, except that very 
soft slips were more liable to rot than 
those more hardened at the base 

I have grown geraniums side by side 
fn pots and cans and invariably those 
in the cans thrived and bloomed bet- 
ter than those in the pots. Mine us- 
ually begin blooming about the holi- 
days and bloom continuously until 
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Sweet Corn 
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Bantarr but a aw t corn s swe 
proportion to t t bet we gat! oe 
ind « g Sw corn begins t leteri- 
orat w +) 1 7 hour fr n ga her g 4 e 
Bureau of ¢ mistr f tl Depart it 
of Agriculture, and Professor Appleman 
of the Maryland Jen seratnscors station, have 
made chemical experiments which estab- 
lish that the sugar « tent of sweet corn 
will range in the neight 1 of 5 per 
cent This is in tl I on of thr 
teaspoonfuls of sugar i ip of coffee 
In a normal erat en with the 
husks still o * sugar content will begin 
to fall in tl first thirty minutes after 
packing. In scientific language, the cause 


of this is the condensation of polysaccha- 





rides, chiefly starch. In the first twenty- 
four hours after corn has been picked, 30 
per cent of its sugar will have disap- 
peared, and in the next twenty-four hours 
25 per cent more After ninety-six hours 
all evidence of the delici ‘orn flavor 
has disappeared The only thing which 
will prevent loss of sugar is refrigera- 
tion 

One reason corn canned at home is 
sometimes tasteless is because it is not 
canned until the sugar content is gone 


A little sugar added to canned corn im- 


proves its flavor. 





Test Wool Goods 


current interest in 
law, which pro- 
be correctly 


In connection with 
the federal honest-fabric 
poses that materials shall 
labeled as to their content, a few simple 
tests for woo! are given by home eco- 
nomics workers in textiles at the New 
York State College of Agriculture. 

Good woolen fabrics should feel springy, 
harsh and elastic. Much of this elasticity 
is lost when wool is combined with much 
cotton or shoddy in manufacture. 

Another way to test wool is to burn a 
sample of the material Wool is hair, 
and should burn as hair burns. An all- 
woolen material leaves an oily, gummy 
cinder Fabrics may also be torn or 
pulled apart as a test of fiber and 
strength. Woolen cloth tears with a dull, 
muffled sound, but the ease with which 
the cloth tears depends on the weight of 
the yarn and the weave If cotton and 
wool are woven together, the kinds of 
fibers can be distinguished along the tear. 

Good material also depends upon length 
of fiber; longer fibers mean fewer ends 
to roughen, and the surface of the mate- 
rial is also held into the twine of yarn 
more securely One objection to shoddy 
is the short, irregular fibers, which soon 
fall out or wear out. 





Sensible Comments on Dress 


Women spend too much time getting in 


and out of their clothes Complicated 
fastenings collars and girdles make 
dressing: a time-consuming process We 


must all live on twenty-four hours a day 
and of that time clothes should not claim 
















an undue proportion Dress architecture 
should be simple and _ straightforward 
Buttons shoul butt on Pockets should 
be placed where they may be found eas- 
ily. and, when found, should be large 
enough to hold things Clothes should 
also be so constructed that they will not 
interfere with freedom of movement. 

Attention to color and decoration often 
causes the ce of outline to be 
overlooked ize what sorry fig- 
ures We sometimes cut, ink solidly a 
fashion illustration and judge from the 
silhouette thus made whether the design 
is or is not good Has it beauty of pro- 
portion, grace of line, simplicity of out- 
line, or is it a mass of weak, silly lines? 
Has it stability, or is it an attempt to 
make a triangle rest on its apex? 

Hats which are not pleasing in their 
proportion to the entire ure are fre- 
quently worn They are osen because 
the small mirror pronounces them be- 
coming to the face, and n people think 
this is sufficient If silhouettes of hats 
worn at the present time should be made 
many of them would bear a greater re- 
Semblance to gobolinks than to logical 


architecture fit to crown the heads of 
sane mortals. “Simplicity is the great 
basic principle of costume design,’’ said 
M. Poiret 

The position of lines, horizontal or ver- 
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proportions of the human figure some 
ar not satisfied with the proportions 
Nature has «given their bodies; ta peo- 
ple wish t ippear short short people 
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SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 




















How Old Mr. Toad Learned 
to Sing 


Jerry Muskrat is telling Peter the story 
about the Toads being such sweet singers, 
how the ever-so-great-grandfather of Old 


Mr. Toad was one of the first to leave the 
water for the land and how Old Mother 
Nature met him the very first time he 
had tried to get about on land. 

“Old Mother Nature looked at Old@ Mr. 
Toad very sharply. ‘What are you doing 
here?” she demanded. ‘Aren't you con- 
tented with the water where you were 
born?’ 

“Mr. Toad bowed very low. ‘Yes'm,’ 
said he, very humbly. ‘T'll go right back 
there if you say so. I thought there must 
be some things worth finding out on the 
land, and that I might be of some use in 


the Great World.’ 


“His answer pleased Old Mother Nature. 


She was worried. She had planted all 
kinds of things on the land, and they were 
springing up everywhere, but she had 


discovered that bugs of many kinds liked 


the tender green things and were increas- 
ing so fast and were so greedy that they 
threatened to strip the land of all that 
she had planted. She had so many thins 
to attend to that she hadn't time to take 
eare of the bugs. ‘If you truly want to be 
of some use,’ said she, ‘you can attend to 


some of those bugs.’ 


“Mr. Toad went right to work, and Old 
Mother Nature went about some other 
business. Having so many other things to 
look after, she quite forgot about Mr. 
Toad, and it was several weeks before she 
came that way again. Right in the middle 
of a great bare place where the bugs had 
eaten everything was a beautiful green 
spot, and patiently hopping from plant 
to plant was Mr. Toad, snapping up every 
bug he could see He didn’t see Old 
Mother Nature and kept right on work- 
ing She watched him a while as he 


hopped from plant to plant catching bugs 
as fast as he could, and then she spoke. 
‘Have you stayed right here ever since 
I last saw you?’ she asked. 
“Mr. Toad gave a start 
‘Yes’m,’ said he. 
‘But I thought you wanted to see the 
Great World and learn things, said she. 
“Mr. Toad looked a little embarrassed. 
‘So I did replied, ‘but I wanted to be 
of some and the have kept me 
so busy was no time to travel. 3e- 
learned a great deal right 
dn't get around enough 
plants, but 1 have saved 


of 


surprise. 


he 
use, bugs 
there 
sides I have 
here. I—I coul 
to all the 
what I could.’ 

“Old Mother Nature 
than she was willing to show, for Mr. 
Toad was the first of all the little people 
who had tried to help her, and he had 
what he could wiliingly and faith- 





save 


was more pleased 


done 
fully 
‘I suppose,’ said 
iffly, ‘you expect 
“Mr. Toad looked 


a little 


you 


she, speaking 
me to reward 
surprised and a little 
hurt. ‘I don’t want any reward,’ said he. 
‘I didn’t do it for that. It will be reward 
enough to know that I really have helped 
and to be allowed to continue to help.’ 

“At that Old Mother Nature's face 
lighted with one of her most beautiful 
smiles ‘Mr. Toad,’ said she, ‘if you 

have just what you want, what 
be?’ 

“Mr. Toad hesitated a few minutes and 
then said shyly, ‘A beautiful voice.’ 

“It was Old Mother Nature’s turn to 
look surprised. ‘A beautiful voice!’ she 
exclaimed. ‘Pray, why do you want a 
beautiful voice?’ 

‘So that I can express my happiness 


grt 


could 
would it 
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in the most beautiful way I know of—by 
singing,’ replied Mr. Toad 

You shall have it,’ declared Old Moth- 
Nature but not all the time, lest you 
be tempted to forget your work, which, 


er 


you know, is the real source of true hap- 
piness In the spring of each year you 
shall go back to your home in the water, 
and t for a time you shall sing to your 
heart content und there shall be no 
sweeter voice than yours.’ 

“Sure enougt wl t? next spring 
can Mr. Toad was filled with a great 
longin to go home When he got there 
he found that his throat was a little 
music bag. and when he swelled it out, he 
had one of the sweetest voices in the 
world. And so it has been ever since with 
the Toad family Old Mr. Toad is one of 
the sweetest singers in the Smiling Pool, 
but when it is time to go back to work 
he never grumbles, but is one of the most 
faithful workers in Mother Nature's gar- 
den,”” concluded Jerry Muskrat. 

Peter sighed “I never could work,” 
said he. “Perhaps that is why I can not 
sing.” 

“Very likely,’ replied Jerry Muskrat, 


quite forgetting that he can not sing him- 
self, altho he is a great worker. 
(Next week, “‘“How Old Mr. Crow lost his 
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The Friendship of Jonathan 
and David 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for July 11, 1920. I Samuel, 20. Print- 
ed, I Samuel, 20:32-42.) 


“And Jonathan answered Saul his 


father, and said unto him, Wherefore 
shal! he be put to death? What hath 
he done? (33) And Saul cast his spear 
at him to smite him; whereby Jona- 
than knew that it was determined of 
his father to put David to death. (34) 
So Jonathan arose from the table in 
fierce anger, and did eat no food the 
second day of the month; for he was 
grieved for David, because his father 
had done him shame. (35) And it came 
to pass in the morning, that Jonathan 
went out into the field at the time ap- 
pointed with David, and a little lad 
with him. (36) And he said unto his 
lad, Run, find now the arrows which I 
shoot. And as the lad ran, he shot an 
arrow beyond him. (37) And when the 
lad was come to the place of the arrow 
which Jonathan had shot, Jonathan 
cried after the lad, and said, Is not the 
arrow beyond thee? (38) And Jona- 
than cried after the lad, Make speed, 
haste, stay not. And Jonathan’s lad 
gathered up the arrows and came to 
his master. (39) But the lad knew not 
anything; only Jonathan and David 
knew the matter. (40) And Jonathan 
gave his weapons unto his lad, and 
said unto him, Go, carry them to the 
city. (41) And as soon as the lad was 
gone, David arose out of a place to- 
ward the south, and fell on his face to 
the ground, and bowed himself three 
times: and they kissed one another, 
and wept one with another, until David 
exceeded. (42) And Jonathan said to 
David, Go in peace, forasmuch as we 
have sworn both of us in the name of 
Jehovah, saying, Jehovah shall be be- 
tween me and thee, and between my 
seed and thy seed, forever. And he 
arose and departed: and Jonathan went 
into the city.” 

When a man who is presumed to be 
possessed of kingly qualities, including 
self-control, yields to an outbreak of 
passion such as that related in the first 
three verses of the lesson, in which he 
denounces his oldest son, now in the 
prime of manhood, who held high com- 
mand in the army, and, with Abner, 
formed the inner circle, we do not won- 
der that his friends had long consid- 
ered him insane at times, and attrib- 
uted it to an “evil spirit form the 
Lord.” When a king in cursing his son 
speaks of that son’s mother in terms 
of the utmost disrespect, we conclude 
that he must certainly be insane or a 
fiend. 

Saul’s downward course is not by 
any means peculiar to him, nor is his 
supposed insanity. He began to go 
wrong at Gilgal, and there is always a 
beginning to all wrong-doing. First, he 
was admonished by Samuel at Gilgal 
for his disobedience in assuming the 
functions of the priesthood (I Samuel, 
13:13-14), and given a strong intima- 
tion that the kingdom should not be 
continued in his line. Nevertheless, 
personally he is given another chance. 
He next disobeyed under pretense of 
his inability to control the people in 
their desire to make a sacrifice to Je- 
hovah such as had never before been 
offered. Then he was rejected finally, 
and lost the support of the prophetic 
order and of course the priesthood, as 
we would say of the moral element, 
without which neither king, president 
hor governor can be secure. Like many 
another man who knows that at. heart 
he is wrong, he attempted to make up 





for it by excessive zeal in obeying the | 


letter of the law; for instance, suppres 
sing witchcraft with unreasoning zeal, 
making war upon the Gibeonites, who 
were protected by a solemn treaty. (II 
Samuel, 21:1-2.) It was all in vain. 

Then he began to brood over it, be- 
came a monomaniac on the subject. He 
would take no blame on himself, but 
blamed Samuel and the priesthood— 
possibly his wife and the friends who 
remonstrated with him. To divert his 
mind, they suggested minstrelsy; Da- 
vid is sent for, and when Saul quit 
thinking about himself and his fancied 
wrongs, he seemed to be all right. In 
this he was no different from other 
people. The man who thinks always of 
his wrongs, whether real or fancied, is 
unhappy, and can scarcely be regarded 
as sane. 

David's popularity with the army and 
the people soon rendered Saul intense- 
ly jealous. He suspected that this was 
his predicted successor. He tried to 
get rid of him by offering him his sec- 
ond daughter on conditions that he 
hoped would lead to his death, after 
refusing him the oldest daughter as the 
prize of the victory over the giant. 
(Saul, however, might have been 
blameless in this, for the king's daugh- 
ter may have had notions of her own.) 
In this he was disappointed. He makes 
David captain of a regiment, hoping 
that he will be slain, and then, in a fit 
of rage, endeavors to murder him di- 
rect. Here again he fails. He follows 
him even to the city of the priests. 
He shares the influences of the time 
and place, and Jonathan and David 
and his friends hope that all will be 
well, that Saul is indeed converted. 

The new moon comes with its three- 
day festival, and Saul determines to 
kill David. He says nothing the first 
day, but the second day he puts the 
question to Jonathan (who with Abner 
and Saul seem to be the sole company 
of the festival), who answers: What 
has become of David? Father, David 
tells me they have a festival at home, 
and earnestly asked my permission to 
meet his own family, and I gave it. 
This convinces Saul of what he had 
long suspected, that David and Jona- 
than are in league with each other; 
and when Jonathan now boldly de- 
fends him on the ground that he has 
done nothing wrong, Saul loses control 
of himself entirely, and hurls his jave- 
lin at his son. We do not wonder that 
Jonathan arose from the table in fierce 
anger and fasted that day. Two causes 
were assigned, first, and presumably 
the strongest one, that he now saw his 
father was determined at all hazards 
to kill his sworn friend, and, second, 
the shame and humiliation which any 
son must experience who is subjected 
to the unjust abuse of a father to whom 
he owes obedience and reverence. Then 
follows the interview between David 
and Jonathan, in which reference is 
made to previous interviews and mu- 
tual obligations of the most solemn 
nature. 

I Samuel, 20:12-13, details the sol- 
emn oath by which Prince Jonathan 
binds himself to be true to his friend 
David, whom he now believes will 
eventually succeed to the throne to 
which he himself is regarded as heir. 
I Samuel, 20:14-15, describes the oath 
which Jonathan in turn exacts from 
David, namely, that he should protect 
Jonathan all his life, and that he 
should stand by his children after his 
death, and when David should be king 
instead of Saul. I Samuel, 20:16, in- 
vokes the punishment of David at the 
hand of his enemies in case he should 
fail, and the seventeenth verse is a cu- 
rious repetition of the oath described 
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in the fourteenth and fifteenth verses. 
For even then, Jonathan evidently 
feared that David would not be as good 
a friend to him as he (Jonathan) was 
to David, and this fear was, in point of 
fact, well grounded. All that David 
ever did for Jonathan’s heirs was to 
invite Mephisbosheth, his lame and 
deformed son, to his home as a life 
pensioner, and even then suspecting 
treason when Absalom rebelled, divid- 
ed the land between ‘him and Ziba, 
whom we suspect was the real scoun- 
drel. “Thou and Ziba divide the land.” 
(II Samuel, 19:29.) 

In I Samuel, 20:23, we have still an- 
other most solemn appeal to God as a 
witness between the two: “As touch- 
ing the matter which thou and I have 
spoken of, behold, Jehovah is between 
thee and me forever.” With this oath, 
thrice repeated, the friends parted, to 
meet but twice again; once, two days 
after, as described in I Samuel, 20:41- 
42, where the oath is once more re- 
peated, and again in the wildnerness 
of Ziph, when David was an outlaw. 
(I Samuel, 23:16-18.) 

Jonathan is one of the few charac- 
ters in sacred story in whose life it is 
hard to find a blemish. In these years 
of close fellowship with David, on the 
march, on the battlefield, and in the 
court, he has seen enough to know that 
not merely by Divine ordination, but 
by his gifts and graces of character, 
David is to be the future king of Israel. 
He sees not merely the courage and 
skill which drew him to him first on 
the day of David’s victory, but that 
prudence and spiritual insight, that su- 
preme courage, which pointed him out 
unerringly as the coming man. He rec- 
ognized the great fact that the Lord 
had been with his father but is not 
now, and that other most significant 
fact, that the Lord is with David. And 
yet Jonathan is no traitor to his father. 
He stands by him to the end, and un- 
selfishly dies with him on Mount Gib- 
eon when he might as well have been 
with David and second in power in the 
kingdom. He is loyal to his friend, but 
can not leave his father. Thru love to 
his father, he stands by a cause which 
he knows to be a falling one, and in 
that fall will be buried all his political 
hopes and aspirations. It is safe to 





say that David, with ali his virtues, 
would not have done that. 

We see in the case of Jonathan the 
supreme self-sacrifice of which the 
better spirits of our race are capable; 
a sacrifice which reveals something of 
the Divine. “Scracely for a righteous 
man will one die: yet peradventure for 
a good man some would even dare to 
die. But God commended his love to- 
ward us, in that, while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us.” (Romans, 
5:7-8.) 

David, in his war song entitled, “The 
Song of the Bow” (II Samuel, 7), de- 
scribes Jonathan’s love to him as 
“wonderful, passing the love of wo- 
man,” because more unselfish, without 
passion, and based on purely intellec- 
tual and spiritual grounds. 

Again, we see in the sequel the weak- 
ness of even such men as David, the 
hero of the Jewish people and the 
psalmist of all ages. As Jonathan had 
feared, David in his prosperity did for- 
get Jonathan. He allowed five of Jona- 
than’s nephews, the sons of Merab, the 
girl whom Saul had once promised (or 
at least his courtiers for him) to David, 
and also two of his half-brothers, to be 
crucified without protest, and only af- 
ter witnessing the love and devotion 
of Rizpah was his better nature 
touched, and he sought out the lame 
boy, the only son of Jonathan, who 
would have died for him, to fulfill in 
some scant measure at that late date 
his thrice repeated oath. Jonathan’s 
forecast was correct. Even David could 
not stand prosperity. 

The moral of it all is to be true to 
your friends; stand by them in their 
adversity; never forget a good deed. 
Stand by the man who gave you credit 
at the bank when the banker would 
not; by the boy who stood by you when 
the breath of slander touched your rep- 
utation. Stand by the girl or woman 
who has stood by you. Stand by your 
mother and sister, for they will never 
forget you. If you have been elected 
to congress, do not placate your ene- 
mies with postoffices. You can not 
buy friendship worth having. Prize 
your friends, make as many of them 
as possible, be faithful to them, and 
make as few enemies as possible with 
out sacrificing your principles. 
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Feeding Questions 


Feeding Hogs for Late Summer 
Market 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“We have a bunch of twenty-eight 
fall shotes, averaging around 160 
pounds. I have only fifty bushels of 
corn left, and if I bought more corn 
would have to pay about $2 a bushel. 
Will the hog market advance enough 
during the next two months to pay for 
corn at this price? These are good, 
stretchy shotes, which are not too fat 
and which will finish out smoothly at 
around 225 pounds in about sixty days. 














Would you feed them out for a late 
summer market or carry them along 
slowly and finish on new corn this 
fall?” 


The packers, by the prices at which 
they are buying and selling future hog 
products, indicate that they believe 
that the hog market in August will av- 
erage around $15.50 a hundred, with a 
top of perhaps as high as $16.50 per 
hundred. Personally, we believe that 
there is a chance that hogs will go 
somewhat higher than this. However, 
those men who are most willing to 
risk their money on the future of the 
hog product market seem to think that 
hogs will not go much higher between 


now and the first of September than 
$16, and perhaps our correspondent 
had best rely on their judgment rath- 


er than ours. 

Can our correspondent afford to feed 
out his 160-pound shotes to a weight of 
225 pounds, on $2 corn, with a prospect 
of getting perhaps $16 a hundred for 
them at Chicago? Assuming that these 


shotes are worth around $14.70 a hun- 
dred at Chicago at the present time 
we believe that our correspondent will 


just about break even if he feeds them 


out under such conditions. However, 
if he is going to be exceedingly busy 
this summer, and if he doesn’t have a 
very good place to run his hogs, it 
may be just as well to sell them at 
once. In those parts of the corn belt 


where corn can be bought at less than 
$1.80 a bushel, we rather favor feeding 
out shotes of this sort for late August 
or early September market. But with 
corn at beyond $1.80 a bushel, it be- 
comes a rather doubtful policy. In any 
case, we doubt the advisability of car- 
rying hogs which weigh more than 
140 pounds on July first past the first 
of October While there is a good 
chance that hogs will furnish a good 
market for corn this winter, there 
certain to be more or of a drop 
during October, with a rather weak 
market continuing during November 
and December Shotes which weigh 
140 pounds or more on July first 
should by all means be fed for a late 
summer or early fall market, or else 
sold in the near future. 


is 


less 





Feeding Hogs for Show 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I have a litter of March pigs which 
I am feeding to show at a fair in Au- 
gust. They are running on good pas- 
ture, and I would like to know what 
would be a good ration for them.” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
feed his average pig daily about one- 
fourth of a pound of tankage, and one- 


fourth of a pound of oil meal, mixed 
with six or seven pounds of skim-milk 
in a slop If skim-milk can not be 
had, increase the tankage and oil meal 
to one-third of a pound of each per pig 
daily In addition, feed what corn is 
necessary to keep the pigs coming 
along in good flesh and gaining at the 
rate of at least one pound per head 
daily. Many showmen like to feed a 
pound or so of middlings or ground 
oats as a substitute for a part of the 
corn. It is a good plan to keep a mix- 
ture of slacked lime, salt, charcoal and 
ground bone before the pigs so they 
can get at it whenever they wish If 
there is any tendency for the pigs to 


become too fat, substitute ground oats 
or alfalfa meal for a little of the corn. 
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os and — Lecause the operation St ¥- machine is - +4 
pics,2° quick that manure ts loaded and spread on your 
instead of being leftto rot in your barnya 
pow in use. Every owner sai and would not be 
without ot an 


Loads 4 40 to 60 Loads Per Day 


Made of heavy steel, substantial platform. strong elevator con- 
etruction, to give . life ue of urfectery service--nothing 
ep wear out or t out o So easy to ale even a 
any 


Lo handle it. Horees ° othe work 
of manure--from f, ed or barn 
pecial Prices and Terms 





fertility and 
> oe priced 

























} Champion Loader is simple in cogptrastion, eagy 
to o7 pore rete, will last a lifetime, Paysfor ft 
the first pear, Order now. Wili pie im- 
tely. Use machine until May 1, 
> a 
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~ c your films to us for developing and fin 
& Catalog free 
SUPPLY CO., Inc., Dept. 
St. Paul, Mino 





Sanitary—The Oo NLY 


Hog Waterer furnishes fresh, clean 
: me meee —_ — clear 
er or dire o. b. fa 


ONLY HOG WATERER CO. 


E, 381-3 Minnesota &tr., 








Sioux City, lowa 
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| THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. 
& dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 


Cottonseed Meal and a Higher 
Test? 


has 





Questions concerning 








the test was higher in the check period 
following, when the cottonseed meal 
was removed. When the meal was put 
into the ration the second time there 
was no increase in percentage of but 


so the | 
de- 


tricks, 


records 


trade its 
butter-fat 


Every 


making of has 


, : : | ter-fat. Table 1 shows the average 
veloped certain practices among the | : : : . 
s c i 2 daily production per cow by periods 
breeders of pure-bred dairy cattle in | ,nq@ Table 2 shows the daily vield for 


their efforts to place a cow at the top | the group, comparing the experimental 
with the check periods. 

The following conclusions 
made from this experiment: 


of her class. High salaries are paid to 
men who are successful.in this work, | 
and so developed as to become a sci- 
ence unto itself. 1. The action of cottonseed 
The one or two-day test during each | varies with individual cows. 
month creates a possibility of secur- | 2. An addition of cottonseed meal 
ing a greater record by getting a high- | to the ration may temporarily increase 


meal 


er butter-fat test for that time, to be | the percentage of butter-fat in milk 
used in conjunction with the normal 3. It may also temporarily increase 
milk yield for the remainder of the | the amount of butter-fat produced 
period. Practical dairymen have al- 4. A second addition of cottonseed 
ways been interested in the possibil- | meal shows no tendency toward in- 


ity of increasing the percentage of but- creasing the percentage of butter-fat. 


ter-fat in cow’s milk by altering the 5. The percentage of butter-fat was 
feed supply, and scientific men have | highest far the group in Period 3, show- 
tried numerous and varied experiments | ing a residual effect of the meal. 

to determine whether it was possible 6. While the percentage of butter- 
to bring this about. Many feeders be- | fat decreased when cottonseed meal 
lieve that a higher test may be se- was introduced a second time, it did 
cured by altering the ration or by ab- | not decrease below normal. 

normal feeding. Cottonseed meal is a 7. Milk production increased in the 


first period when the cottonseed meal 
was fed, but showed slight decreases 
in the period following. Noticeable de- 
creases appeared in the second period 
of feeding cottonseed meal, tho it came 
back nearly to normal in the following 


feed that has been considered a stim- 
ulant that would favorably affect the 
quality of the milk. 

An experiment was conducted last 
year at the Iowa State College dairy 
herd to determine the possibility of 


increasing the percentage of butter-fat | Period. 

by substituting cottonseed meal for 8. Butter-fat production was _in- 
corn in the ration. Four cows were | creased in the first period where cot- 
used in the experiment, but it was tonseed meal was introduced, and 


showed a slight decrease in the period 
following— residual effect. In 
second period of feeding cottonseed 
meal, there was a very 
crease in production, 


found necessary to drop one before the 
experiment was finished. The test was 
divided into five periods. Cottonseed 
meal was fed for four days, preceded 
by a check period of six days and fvl- 


tho normal was 





lowed by one of ten days. The second ; reached when cottonseed meal was 
period of feeding meal lasted seven | Withdrawn.—E. T. Leavitt. 

days and was followed by a check 

period of six days. Dairy Contest—The Missouri State Fair 


All of the four cows reacted with an 
increase in per cent of butter-fat in 
Period 2, when the meal was fed. One | eontest to be held at the 
cow made no increase until the sixth | fan. There will be about 
milking; another showed a general in- | dollars divided in *h 


dollars in 
tter-fat 


fair this 


is hanging up several thous 
cash prizes for the seve 


and 





n-day bu 
state 

. 
thousand 
ind to this 


one 


eac Section 


























crease due to decrease in milk produc- the various breeds will add a substantial 
: : sum The Isteins have already made 
tion. Two of them showed increases at | SY! Holsteins have: already mad 
ce : nage er e | twenty entries, and it is expected that tl 
once. The residual effect of feeding | other breeds will fill their quota before 
the meal was shown by the fact that | the entries close. 
TABLE 1. 
Average daily production per cow. 
z. ® © z z 3 = z. © 
c ~ j ~ wv. cS ~ Rh S a 
| 5| &| | a| §8/ 5] &| 8| 8] & 
& _ ~ ° I S ry = 
besle § Fin~imdilaSlaorindi=a Si) ~ 
Sticsg BISslOSiogniSsicoSiogio 
Z>|lZo SI25/24RI2Z49 A2ciIZ|4249 ZH 
ei po ~|Bolexl/ecsleclexlecie 
o=l|on slioxrl|oc=loajoexl/ozlon!|o 
3 Oe 10 BIOhBIDSIOZIO&ZIOSZIOLZIO 
Period 1 17.97) 3.75 066 22.10 4.56 1.007/19.25 4.20 .809 
Period 2..'/19.20 3.90 .750 118'23.55; 4.63 1.090 17.70 4.78 .728 
Period 18.03 3.96) .715 .102 25.00 4.81'1.203'10.56 5.56 .587 
Period 4 17.70) 3.62 41 .817,23.87;| 4.70 1.121 
Period 5 14.57! 3.70! .539 996 23.58! 4.70'1.090 
TABLE 2. 
| Average daily vield for group 
} 
>e|Solse 
| ss he ~ 3 
lel leaellas 
Che ; Sarr aa re 82.93\ 4.33) 3.588 
uN DTIMINIOANINGNNIENEE 6 50-008 cca crete Lie MP nt ae 86.72 1.24 3.658 
-  phcsese a eal aaa EERE CLE LCT ee 157|.,....| 2.430 
MN REL ANNI 0 once aden ks See ae Oe GR 2a ok ie ee ewan 2.08 
} 
SOR, ING SE Ser axa eG BG be Eo cid.w Cw elk wate ae ow awed 68.48 4.20! 2.879 
NN UTI NON es o cc ei we Sime fiaukic 64.07 4.02) 2.579 
I? rease per gy ne ee ee eee ee re Oe ee | 
H rease, } Oe Se ee ne Pees 6.44) 4.28)14.200 
| So coeana epson 
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CREAM SEPARATOR SUPERIORITY 


Naturally the cream separator does not make or break the 
average farm user. The majority of them have no sure means of 
knowing just what their separator may be saving or wasting. 

But the big user in the whole milk creamery or city milk and 
cream plant does know, and in 
the long run the separator means 
success or failure in his case. 

That's the reason why 98% of 
the world’s users of factory size 
cream separators use the De 
Laval, and why the few such ma- 
chines of other makes occasion- 
ally sold soon find their way to 
the scrap heap. 

And it may well be remem- 
bered that De Laval superiority 
means relatively just as much to 
the small asto the big user. Ten 
dollars a month means as much 
to the farmer as ten dollars a 
day to the creameryman. 

It's not only a matter of quan- 
tity and quality of cream, but of 
capacity, labor saving, dependability and durability over a long 
term of years. 

A De Laval catalog helps to make these facts plain. The trial 
of a De Laval machine does so better still. Every local De Laval 
agent stands ready to prove them. 

If you don’t know the nearest De Laval agent simply address 
the nearest main office, as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway 29 East Madison Street 61 Beale Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 









































SHORES SANTONIN TORPEDOES 
ac WORMS INADAY 


$750 


colane BIT-65¢ 
OF 50 
USE NO GUN=~ 


SWALLOWED 
NATURALLY 


son cause runts-make a hog liable to 
disease - waste food-shorten profits. Avoid 
at \ this in your herd by worming them with 
i.) 
0\Shores Hog Worm Torpedoes—sure, safe 
\)) 
and quick. Gets the worms in 24 hours. 
Shores-Mueller Co., : Shores-Mueller Co 
G Cedar Rapids, lowa HERES PROOF Cedar Rapids, lowa 
sentlemen:- Gentlemen 
I can say that Shores Torpedoes sure oes 
bring results, and can highly recommend 
them to the pubic as a sure remedy 
for worms 
I gave them the torpedoes about 9 A.M 
and 6 P.M. it was bringing the worms PEED SR hs 
from them Yours truly, = 


Lester E. The R. No. 2 


Iss 
Spencer, lowa St. Paul, Nebr 
saf Send for “Shores Swine Sense.” vest pocket 
information on hogs, their care, diseases 


and treatment. Our Service Department free 
to hog raisers. Ask about free subscription to 
our magazine, “Shores Live Stock Digest 


PP} / 1000'S SHORES - MUELLER COMPANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA SHORES STATION No. 4 


Shores Hog Worm Torpedoes sure get 
| the worms out quick. They are the 
| worm expeller I ever used 

Yours very truly, 


best 
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Make rations now to supply your stock with ee Tn | ank Heater 
warm @ water next win oe It's the right Cc ———_ 

way --8 are w ay--to work, increase - 

milk, bee - prodaction, have healthier . = 


stock, with | 
Clover Leaf Tank Heaters Guaranteed 

The best is cheapest. Clover Leaf Heaters are the 
best by test, easier and cheaper to operate. Cost 
only le perhour. More improvem 
ether. One-piece casting--can’t leak. 
radiation surface. Two burners _fitte 
° Control valve at 

ted 


That’s the price 
eee right now because 

they are made of material we had on hand and 

before labor advanced, When meas supply 

is gone, prices must be advance 

Last season hundreds were disappointed. 

We sold out early. 

















poston £ ngs. No waste heat 

top. Burns ofl. No smoke, no ashes 

on three legs and is self sinking Don’t take chances this year. Buy early at 
Sold under strongest guarantee ever made and present low prices, or better still, send cash 
we invite comparison in price, quality, construc- 


et 5 per cent discount, or 


i heate with order and 
made, Serie aca Leal will be send $10.00 and fet us hold one for you at 
your choic rite for i showing con the present price be 
struction a elon ipped later. 


Foundry & M & Machine Co, 


Dept. 109 Cedar Kapids, lowa 
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| Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple ry of img; about the sol! 
and how it was made; how piaate geow fn It; abont 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, ete.— 

















bow they eat their feed and grow. We want tostudy | 


all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understead, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we bope he will write us 








Duroc Hogs 


An Iowa boy writes that he is very 


ted Duroc hogs 


the 


interes in 


much 


wants in Boys’ 


story 


about their origin and the leading 
blood strains at the present time 
There are 
ted States today than any 
of hogs. Twenty years ago the 
Chinas the popular 
during ten the 


have coming and 


Uni- 
other breed 


more Durocs in the 


but 
Duroc Ss 


have 


were most 
the past 


been 


years 


strong, 


passed the Poland Chinas in most of | 


the corn belt In Iowa today 
forty per cent of all the hogs are 
rocs, where thirty per cent 
Polands. In Missouri Polands are 
still leading, but in Nebraska the Du- 
rocs are decidedly more popular 

There have been red hogs 
United St for over a 
Some them 
large ty 


states 
as only are 


the 


in the 
hundred 
to have 
pe 


ates 
of 


coarse, 


years eem 
been a very 
Berkshire, which came from 
whereas were a finer 
type of hog which came from Portugal, 
Spain and the coast of Africa. 
The different of red hogs were 
mixed the mixture was 
very popular, in New York 
and New Jersey, in the ’70’s and ‘80s’. 
In the early 
together and formed 
with a herd book 

At the time the Duroc breed was 
really established, in the early ’80’s, 
the Poland China people began breed- 
ing for an extreme lard type, and in 
the °90’s many the prize winning 
Poland Chinas were extremely short- 
legged. They were too chuffy and 
“roly-poly” to suit the average farmer. 
Besides, the extreme lard type of Po- 
land Chinas began producing small 
litters This situation gave the red 
hog its chance. It had not been bred 
for any particular ideal, but had a lot 
of vigor and vitality which pleased the 
ordinary farmer. There were one or 
two pigs in the aver litter 
than in the case of the Poland China. 
The far-sighted Poland China breeders 
saw their mistake, and began breeding 


others boned 
west 
types 


together, and 


especially 
ral breeders got 
an association, 


"S0'’s seve 


of 


more age 


for big type, but they didn’t start soon | 


enough to keep the Durco Jersey from 
getting a foothold 

At first, the best breeding with Du 
was done in Ohio Mr. S. E 
Morton. He founded a number of the 
strains which are so prominent today 
in the corn belt Probably the most 
famous is the Ohio Chief strain. The 
boar Ohio Chief was bred by Mr. Mor- 
ton back in about 1900. To this boar 
many of the leading 
trace back The 
Cherry Kings and 
back to Ohio Chief. 

Another famous 
Mr. Morton was the 
family. which has 
splendid results on 
family 

Another breeder who has had much 
to do with making the Durocs what 
they are today is Mr. Ira Jackson, also 
of Ohio. He founded the Orion Chief 
family back in 1903, and by mixing it 
with the Ohio Chief family he was able 
to secure Orion Cherry King, the 
of more prize winners at the 1916 and 
1917 swine shows than any other sin- 
gle boar. 

One of the most famous families of 
Durocs developed in Iowa has been the 
Crimson Wonder family Crimson 
Wonder died after being used only two 
seasons, but there are hundreds of fa- 
mous Durocs today with the name 
Wonder or Sensation, which trace 
back to this unusual boar. The Crim- 
son Wonder blood has been 


by 


rocs 


Orion 
trace 


Kings, 
Pathfinders 


Cherry 


family founded by 


been 


the Ohio 


sire 


crossed 


with the Ohio Chief and Colonel blood | 


————— 


and | 
Corner 


Poland | 


Du- | 


of red | 
England, 


Duroes of today | 


King of Colonels | 
crossed with | 
Chief | 
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—FROM THE FORMULA OF : 


A MOTOR COMPANY 


There’s a Hermoline Lubricant 
for Every Motor Need 


Thousands of owners of motor cars, trucks and tractors 
have learned of the superior qualities of HERMOLINE 


Oils. 


Because of this, an insistent demand developed for 


other motor car lubricants of this character. 


As a result HERMOLINE engineers set about the pro- 
duction of these other lubricants in the same way in 
which they developed HERMOLINE Oils—by building 
up a formula based on actual experience, in sales and 
service work, of a motor company that has, in the last 
few years, sold over 25,000 cars. 


So, from formulas of a motor company, not an oil company— 
from formulas of a concern that knows first hand the require- 
ments and desires of owners of cars, trucks and tractors, there 
have been developed other HERMOLINE lubricants for every 
motor need. So the complete HERMOLINE line includes: 


Hermoline Motor Oils (Medium, Heavy, Extra Heavy,) 
Transmission and Differential Oil 
Transmission Grease, Cup Grease 
Fibre Grease and Gear Compound 


Each one of these products contains the very best ingredients 
possible to obtain to make the most successful lubricant for each 
particular use. As HERMOLINE Oil has proved its superiority, 
so will the other products of the HERMOLINE laboratories 
prove their superiority in every application. 


Pat it to any test you like, HERMOLINE 
is the lubricant you should insist on. 


HERRING MOTOR COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowa 








from Ohio with very good results. This 
is especially true in the of the 
Duroc breeders in Iowa and Nebraska. 

Another famous Iowa which 
is really a branch of the Colonel strain 
known as Golden Model, developed 
by Waltemever & Still another 
famous strain of Durocs is that known 
as Critics, a strain developed in 
Nebraska, with a very similar origin 
to the Crimson Wonder strain. The 
founder of the sti , Glendale Critic, 
was a full brother of Crimson Wonder 

These blood strains which 
have been mentioned have _ been 
crossed time and again, and today 
there is scarcely a noted Duroc any- 
where which does not trace back doz- 
ens of times to such foundation sires 
as Ohio Chief, King of Colonels and 
Crimson Wonder Hogs which trace 


case 


strain 


is 


Son. 


the 


iin 


various 


back to these foundation boars seem | 


to have the ability to develop great 
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The Test of Oil Value 


There are five tests by 
which the supreme quality 
of lubricants made from 
Pennsylvania crude oils 
are shown, and by these 
tests HERMOLINE lubri- 
cants are proved superior 
for use in your motor car, 
truck, tractor oraeroplane. 


Gravity 


The gravity ofan oilshows 
its density. Lubricants 
like HERMOLINE, made 
from Pennsylvania crude 
oils, run high in gravity 
(from 30 to 33 degrees), 
and are invariably filtered 
oils that contain a small 
percentage of carbon, 


Me Ral 
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CG 


oF ieee ih ee 
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ae 


Viscosity 

The viscosity test shows 
the ability of oil to retain 
its body under extreme 
heats. Inferior oils usually 
havea high viscosity, while 
Pennsylvania oils havelow 
viscosity (from 150 to 240 
at 70°), but when subjected 
toa heat anywhere near the 
temperature of a working 
motor Pennsylvania oils 
surpass all in viscosity and 
lubricating capacity. 


Flash and Fire 


The fiash test shows at 
what temperature the va- 
pors coming off the oil 
will ignite when a small 
flame is brought close to 
its surface. 

The fire test shows at what 
temperature the oil itself 
will burn. Oils refined from 
Pennsylvania crude show 
a flash of 400° Fahr. and 
over—a fire test of 450° 


Color 


Some of the lightest col- 
ored oils often contain the 
most carbon, so that tests 
of color should never be 
taken as proof of quality 
without the other tests 
described in this column. 
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Filtering 

Oils made from Pennsyl- 
vania crude may be de- 
pended uponas being truly 
filtered oils when they 
have a high gravity (from 
30 to 33 degrees). You 
will note that HERMO- 
LINE oil has both light 
and colorand high gravity. 

Ask your dealer for the 

HERMOLINE booklet— 


it tells in detail how to 
prove oil value. 
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stretch as well as smoothness. There 
little shifts of fashion in 
Duroc breeding, but the indications 
are that for a good many years yet the 
blood most in favor will be that which 
back time and again to such 
boars as the three mentioned. 


are constant 


traces 





Electrifying Corn 


An Argentine experimenter reports 
very 


yielding at the rate of about 57 bushels 


| 
| 
j 
| 


that he has been electrifying corn with | 


good results, the electrified corn | 


per acre,,as compared with 35 bushels | 


for the corn given no treatment. The 


effect could plainly be seen with the | 


eye, the electrified corn being consid- 
erably stronger. Wires are strung on 
poles about seven feet overhead 
exact cost of the treatment is 
given. 


not 


The | 











. USE ATLAS | 
| REDWOOD TANKS 


REDWOOD IS THE 
BEST TANK MATERIAL 


Dampness, moisture, mud, heat or cold have | 
little or no effect on redwood 

Logs of redwood that have been under water for 
50 years have been found perfectly soun 

Water tanks made of redwood will last longer 
painted or unpainted, than tanks of any other 
material and will cost the least in the end 

Let us send you free a very interesting folder 
telling all about water tanks made from redw 
trees, many of which are thousands of years old. 

ATLAS TANK MFG. CO., 

1049 Plymouth Bidg. 1104 W. of W. Bids. 

MINNEAPOLIS OMANA 
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Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
serience to this department. Questions relating to 
oultry will be cheerfully answered. 


Going to Show? 


Whoever is going to show his or her 
ichickens at the early fairs must begin 
getting them in condition. 

The first step is to handle the flock 
and choose the victims. 
Then go over each fowls thoroly, 















yking for defects or disqualifications 

h would unfit them for showing. 
Look out for down, as well as stubs, on 
the legs and toes of smooth-legged va- 
rieties; see that there are no glaring 
faults of combs, for head points count 


big Look at the wattles, and nete 
shether the ear lobes show foreign 
color 

Once the victims are determined, 
look them over for dead or broken 
feathers; pull all such they may have 
time to grow in. Anyway, better a 


partly grown feather than a broken 
feather. 

The judge overlooks some defects 
of plumage in a fall show, despite the 
fact that a bird placed on show is sup- 
posed to be in show condition; but one 
thing he does not overlook is wildness 
of disposition. Show birds must be 
gentled by handling until they face the 
judge fearlessly, let him pose them 
and show off to the best advantage. 
It is not good judgment to overlook 
this point. A well-trained Bird will 
look like a better specimen than a 
frightened bird, tho the latter may be 
far ahead in quality. 

To be sure, there are flocks that are 
handled so gently and made such pets 
of all thru the year that practically no 
special training is required. No fowl 
be picked up by the legs and 
hung head down; least of all one that 
is to be shown. Pick them up for ex- 
amination, put the head under the arm, 
land support the body. In cleaning the 
legs and looking for false feathers be- 
ore showing, take a square of cloth, 
nake two holes, one on each side of 
he center, the proper distance apart 

o let the fowl’s legs thru, on a line 
with two of the corners. Use this as 
h support for the fowl by putting the 
egs thru, bringing the corners of the 
loth up and knotting them to make a 
ling. Suspend from a hook over a 
able of convenient height, and work 
vith comfort to both. 

A judge does not like to see dirty 
legs and shanks in a show bird. Wash 
he legs and feet well; with a toothpick 
pet the dirt out from under the scales, 
being careful not to draw the blood, 
hich looks unsightly under the 
Beales. If the fowl is an old bird, and 
he scales are ripe for shedding, be 
ure to get them off. This is done by 
foaking the legs well in warm, soapy 
ater and then taking off the scales 
ith the little trick which experience 
gives but which is not easily described. 

If the breeder has done his best to 
make his exhibit presentable, and the 
tock shows good quality, one is sure 
0 get a fair show and to have an ex- 
hibit of which he need not be ashamed 
before the most critical judge. 
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Lame Goslings 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Our goslings seem to get weak in 
heir legs, besides losing their  bal- 
nce. At first they seem to get it in 
Dells, seeming to be well one day and 
eak the next, until they finally die. 
fe have been keeping them on grass, 
have also greased their heads with 
and kerosene, as some thought it 
it be head ilce.” 

iead lice do not bother goslings as 
Rrule; much lard arfd kerosene would 
be bad for them. Possibly the goslings 
pave had sun-stroke, or have been 
fakened by lack of shade. 

One common cause for the symptoms 
€scribed is too much grain in the ra- 





‘on. Goslings could subsist entirely 
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Ask your lumber dealer. 





If he doesn’t handle 
MULE-HIDE a letter will bring him samples. 


"MULE-HIDE 


“NOT A KICK 


Wt) Adie 


ROOFING 


SHINGLES 





Safe and Dry Under MULE-HIDE 


RAIN may be allright for your crops 
but it certainly is hard on your 


car. No automobile will give maximum 


garage. 


different. 


service if its only shelter is a frail, leaky 


But a weather-proof garage —that’s 
It means longer life to your 
car, and very often saves the annoyance 
and expense of frequent repairs. 


You can have a weather-proof garage if 
you see that it has a good, tight roof of 
MULE-HIDE—the Roofing with that 


remarkable service record: 


“Not a Kick in a Million Feet” 
MULE-HIDE is durable and weather-resisting. 


also fire safe, each roll bearing the Underwriter’s red 
label of inspection and approval. 

If you prefer a roof that is more attractive still, one, 
that has the same extra strength and quality as MULE- 
HIDE Smooth Finish Roofing, ask your dealer for 
MULE-HIDE Slate-Kote or MULE-HIDE Shingles. 


It is 


They are surfaced with red or grey-green crushed 


slate in its natural, unfading tints. 


THE LEHON COMPANY Manufacturers 


44th to 45th Street on Oakley Avenue, Chicago 




















on tender grass after the first few 
feeds of bread and water, but they 
would die on tough grass. The ration 
used in the goose-growing section of 
Rhode Island is: First day, grass only; 
after that, two or three feeds daily of 
mash or scalded cracked corn, aad 
charcoal with the meal once a day. A 
ration composed of equal parts by mea- 
sure of bran, middlings and steamed 
cut clover or cooked vegetables is giv- 
en goslings that are to be fattened, but 
care must be used to provide plenty of 
shade and pure water. 

We would advise a dose of epsom 
salts, an ounce to ten goslings, and a 
ration of succulent green food, with a 
little scalded grain. 





Bone Meal 


A subscriber asks: 

“What is the best way of feeding 
bone meal? Do you give it in the mash 
or in the feed hopper?” 

Crushed dried bone about the size 
of grit, mixed with an equal amount of 
charcoal, may be kept in a hopper be- 
fore the birds. If a wet mash is fed, 
and the finer bone meal is used, it may 
be dusted over the mash after it is 
mixed. We would not put the bone 
meal in the hopper for dry mash feed- 
ing, because the chicks pick over and 
waste the grain in trying to scratch 
out the tidbits they like. 





















You should have our direct 
from factory to farm prices 
before you buy fence. 

HIGH QUALITY FENCE—LOW tga 


You can not afford to miss this opportunity. 
our nearest factory today. 


UNITED FENCE COMPANY 
7 OF STILLWATER 
215 Front St 


r 314 Main St. 
Fort Madison, lowa 


Stillwater, Minn, 














Leading writers on farm renters’ problems will con- 
tribute articles to it. Send for copy. 


THE TENANT FARMER 


1S11 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago 





POULTRY. 





ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 
he strain that always lays. Eggs and baby chix. 
Orders booked for spring delivery. 


G. M. WEST, Ankeny, lowa 





ARKED ROCK EGGS 
From Chicago and Indfanapolis first prize win- 
ners and great layers. @2 per 15, 10 per 100 and up 
UFF DUCK EGGS 
Prompt delivery, safe arrival and good hatch 
guaranteed. Twenty-eitgbth year. Circular free. 
G. EARL HOOVER, R. 5, Matthews, Ind 





PET STOCK 


Read THE RABBIT JOURNAL, 
St. Francis, Wisconsin. Two years, 
oes $1.00. Trial subscription, 25 cents. 








BABY CHICKS 


$13 ,,190 UP. 
Day Old Chicks 
\SGRl Postpaid Anywhere Pure Bred 

Heaithy Greatest Layers 


XK Varieties + Million for 1920 
& Write for Free Catalog 

FARROW -HIRSH CO., Peoria, Iii. 
BABY CHICKS 


15 varieties, lowest prepaid prices. 
Catalog free. Ferry Vail, Garden 
Grove, R, 1, Iowa. 


ABY CHICKS. High class 8. C. W. Leghorn 
baby chicks, 816.00 per 100. Circulars free. 
Eggiand Hatchery, Mt. Vernon, lowa, 


ABY CHICKS—Guaranteed best grade, Iive ar- 

rival, postpaid. White Leghorns. #trown Leg- 

horns 816 per 100. Anconas $13. Immediate ship 
ments. Supertor Hatchery, Clinton, Mo 


























DOGS. 








BOOK ON 


4 
DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by, 





America’s the Author 
Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Dog Medizines#118 West 31st Street, New York 














EAUTIFUL Collie, Shepherd and Atrd 

Fine stock and watch dogs vatur 

Picture 10c. Males 615.00, females $7.50 
Beaver Crossing, Neb. 





ale pups 








YOR SALE—Two thoroughbred Scotch Collie 
K females, bred to English Shepherd, for #25 aplere; 
also partly trained pups from same straig at 815 
apiece. HENRY LEISY, Wesuer, Nebr 


























Why SAVAGE Tires 
Give “Heap Big Mileage” 


Savage Tires and Grafinite Tubes are built 
of the finest materials, in a modern factory, 
by workmen who take pride in their output. 
Savages come in Grip and Plain Treads, 
fully guaranteed, and in addition we now 
offer a distinctly new and better casing— 
the “D”’ Type. 


See the ‘‘D’’ Type 


Over a hundred Savage dealers in Iowa are 
ready to show you this better tire—made with an 
extra ply of fabric, extra friction, larger air 
space, approximating cord results at a saving 





in cost. 


‘*D’’ Type Casings are generously over-sized— 
they absorb the road shocks and give the old 
a new riding quality. They are the cheapest 
tires to use, figured by the season. 


4 


aD ware & 


Grafinite Tubes are guaranteed never 
to stick—graphite is cured in the outer 
surface— if you can make a Grafinite 
Tube stick we give you a new one. 





Savage Tire Sales Co. 


1214 Grand Ave., Des Moines, lowa 


Dealers: If the Savage is not represented 
' town, & nt h with us—yc 
will find our propositic ting 
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i Mea , aS ——.disinfectant 


white paint. 
¢ 











— Camaad 


Less Labor— Better Results 


Here is a profit-saving white paint and disinfectant combined, which increases 
the light in your buildings—which takes less time and labor tomix and apply than 
whitewash and disinfectants— which gives you the kind of sanitation that prevents 
the losses caused by lice, mites, and the contagious diseases that affect poultry 
and live stock. The kind of sanitation that makes healthy, vigorous, productive 
chickens and live stock. It is on guard day and night, protecting your stock, and 


working to increase your money returns. 


The Disintecting White Paint 





fsa paint in powder form, combined*with a disinfectant many times stronger than pure 
carbolic acid. It saves more than half the time and labor it takes to whitewash and dis- 
infect when the operations are done separately. It is turnedintoaliquid paint simply by 
mixing with water. Itrequires no straining, and does not spoilifleft standing. It can a 
applied with a brush or any kind of spray-pump— it will not clog the sprayer—to wood, 
brick, stone, or cement surfaces, or over whitewash. It does not peel, flake or blister. 
Carbola kills lice, mites, fly eggs, etc., and hel Ips preve nt the germs of contagious diseases 
that affect flocks and herds fre m getting a start in your buildings. Carbolais non- 
poisonous and non-caustic—will not harm the smallest chick or stock that licks a painted 
surface. 





Use it Instead of Whitewash and Disinfectants’ 


It saves time, money and labor, and makes it easier to do work that must be done. Car- 
rds of farmers, poultrymen, and dairymenina of the country, 
after re-order he best proof ofits merit s recommended for 
s, dairies, factories, warehouses, cellars, garages, etc. 





bolais used by thouss 
whosend us re-ore 

poultry houses, sts 
Y 





ur hardware, seed 


rug or paint dealer has Carbola or can getit. If not, order direct— 
prompt shipment by parce] post or express. Get some today—see for yourself what it does. 
10 Ibs. (10 gals.), $1.25 ond geste 20 Ibs. (20 gals.), $2.50 delivered 
50 Ibs. (50 gals.), $5 delivered 


Trial package and interesting booklet post free for 25c and dealer’s name 
Add 25‘. for Rocky Mountain States 





CARBOLA CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Dept. N 7 East 42nd St., N. ¥.C, 


oe Me oar, 
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WOODEN SPOIL 


BY 
VICTOR ROUSS 
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CHAPTER 21—A LETTER FROM 
MORRIS. 


ild, and Hil- 
inued to im- 
lihood now of 
u the winter. 


f further 








re was 


out another 
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H all « the woods. He 
dared not spare himself, because leisure 
\ dr n thir £, a l for his 
mental poise only in hard ] cal labor 
I mber was dra £& nea 
ther wer or few oes 
oiaagge Nate dee] The 
hard t v k ha g H 
rt € S 7 the Y en’s W rs < 

Vor & a will far t 
rive Their axes rang fre 
sl t 

} y i sent Nanette hon to St 
Jose She had pr sed » writ oO 
hit s had ex] ted e had not 
} ‘ t tis } 1 n up 
hie pos with D lg to 
the St Marie s to tray Marie Du- 
. ef Wilas EES seen her 
s t day of eir iventure 

s Dupont, w r knevy he 
shx dr And things emed to 
have set : : tho Hila 

t patie for 

1e from He 

dge to M in 
Madeleine 

Besides eep as his W 1 was, Made- 
leine’s disbel f in his had aroused a cer- 
lain elemental stubborness in his nature 
whose existence he had never suspected, 
tho it had been patent to Lafe and to all 
thos with whom he worl l He loved 
Madeleine with the intensity of one who 
loes not love lightly it he that hers 
was the ne w ld ve waited 
in silence d had been, forever 

He <« guess W t was passing 
n the girl’s n He had given up all 
hope that she ke ke t ative. 
She re 1ined secluded in chateau, 

ad} could le 7 ng or her. 

Her nature was ver ike his own. When 
two such natures meet 1 enmity, both 
charged wit equal pride and stubborn- 
ness, the results are likely to be disas- 
trous 

If St. Boniface suspected that Captain 
Dupont’s calr ss 1 ] madness 
which, afte r n hold of 
him sa The countryside, 
wit ts gossip about trivial 
tl is strangely sil ie face of 
grea nes. Everythir as usual 
after e scene on tl lary saw 
no reflection of is Made- 
leine in the faces or manner of-his em- 
ployes, tho everybody m have known 
Lafe was entirely silent And Marie, liv- 





ing out her days in terror of what was to 
come, spoke to no one. 

Ss tried sometimes to read her father’s 
face, but even to her it was impenetrable. 
The girl, who had o lived in anticipa- 
tion of change, to whom each day had 
been an incarceration, now lived in fear 
of what the morrow might bring. And 
she felt that the storm which brooded 
over her must break. 

Then came the news that stunned Hil- 
ary out of his mental apathy. Madeleine 
was to marry Brousseau. It was to be in 
three weeks, at Christmas, and the banns 
had been read in the church that Sunday 
morning for the first time. It had taken 
St. Boniface by surprise, and Father Lu- 
cien had gone away, shaking his head, 
after the service. He had attempted to 
remonstrate with Madeleine, for he knew 
Brousseau, and that the marriage must 
mean lifelong unhappiness to her. Also, 
he had suspected that she cared for Hil- 
ary, and he had set his fondness for him 
against his duty to discourage a marriage 
with one of different faith, and found his 
sympathy and duty in active enmity. But 
to the Rosnys the parish priest remained 
what he had been in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and Father Lucien found his advice 
received with scant consideration, and 

















himself discouraged The ——— ys did not 
brook the extension of iritual counsel 
into ir projects for allia ances, 

W had happened was The 
Seig not giv de ter any 
sign < I that 
had his 
stroke nor- 
n the paral f the left side 
Ri the weeks went by he grew more 

n ore nervous and depressed, until 
one G2 blurted out 


Where will you take me after the 

















estate changes hands? I can not 
iafce, nor can I rema 
: American, and I am 
to go anywhere but to the grave.” 
So he had remembered all the 
Madeleine put her arms about his 
‘T am not going to marry Monsie 





kew she answered 

Then, without warning, the o 
gneur fell to crying and laughing 
tremendot load of care had beer 





from his shoulders. The land, whi 
meant so much to him all his 
seemed to be everything, and he 
preted Madeleine’s answer to a 


srousse ar 





thor 
liste 
ave t 
r judg 
en din 
€ y rou since 
visit to Ste. Marie. She had 


tradesmen’s wives, the postmist: 
their attachment was known; t 
come silence and furtiveness 
had scorned to think of its possi} 
til that night 

And she had given him his char 





ituation and s 


and penned a= short, formal let 


He came the next day, driving fu 
up to the chateau. He thrust Rol 
out of his way and pushed into the 

room, where he found Madeleine d 





white, se 1 alone, waiting for hir 
opened his arms to embrace her 
Sit down, Ed she said 





chilling apathy. “TI am going 
ante to you. You wish to marry 
I want you for my wife,"’ said 
seau. “You know that. You know 
think anything of that affair’’—Ma 
winced at the word, 
it—‘‘with Monsi¢« 











scoundrel, a thie 


“I do not wish to 
said Madeleine peremptot 

“Diable, tl at’ s natural pence 
that’s forgotten.” Brousseau ec 
ford to be magnanimous I've he 


a week past that youd’ 
not the sort of man to 
isn’t wanted 
“E 1ard, 








much are you wil te 

Brousseau stars BO: 
why do you talk about money? Ha 
enough?” 

“Tam eg have an agreen 


1ite understandins 
tmas you will 








morning of the ceré mony, dest 
father’s mortgage, and you will wa 
his s death to the seigniory. It 
take long,” ended, with a flic 
sc orn 

I'll do it,"’ said Brousseau. ‘‘T 
t And now ies 





He rose to embrace her, but she st 
away from him “Not until we ar 
ried, Edouard,’ she said. 

Brousseau winced now. “It almost 


as if you didn't love me,”’ he mutter 


disgust. And in that sentence the 
part of his character might have 
epiton ized. 

Two days after the news reached 
he went into the village for his mai 
ing it to his office to read, he found ; 





it a bulky envelope addressed to him 


Ontario in an unknown writing 
opened it and found a letter from M«: 
However evasive the ex-manage 
been in conversation, he was 
enough in writing. ‘You didn’t tre 
well, and I guess you had reason 
as you did,” he wrote. “That 


Brousseau swindled me as he was sv 


ling you, and I'm going to put you i! 
session of the facts and documents, 
I took from his desk before leaving 
needn't have any scruples about 
them, because they refer principa 
you.” 

Hilary became absorbed in the 
So that was why Brousseau had tI 


into his rooms. He had no scruples 
if he had had they would have d 


peared in the light of the enclosure 


le thought enough of the matter 
t 


send a 


1a 


! to Lafe, asking him tc 
in imm 





ent over the situation tog 
clear case,’ said Hilary. 


seems I allowed for a few 
but as I make it out it amou 
eighty thousand.” 
whistled and took up the 
handed him. 


cut on the St. Boniface limits,’’ he 








jet 


ately; and that afternoo: 


swindling the property right 


the contract with Leblar 
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there’s no mistaking who owned that 
rin the river.” 
took up another document. “A con- 
ith the Cornwall Paper Company 
twenty thousand cords of spruce 
n the St. Boniface limits,” he 
And here’s Morris’ receipt for sev- 
yusand dollar's commission on ‘gum- 
as he would call it—in other words 
d sold off the during 
t ten per cent. What do you make 















Selgniory 











document that makes 
continued Hilary, 


another 

reading,” 
to him. 
studied it. 





“Here's 
ting 


t 
t 


“IT don’t get it,’ he 





t's Lamartine’s acknowledgment of 
> thousand dollars received from Rosny 
y shares in the North Empire De- 
nt Company—one of Brousseau’s 
s. Now look at this one. Lamar- 
remitting five thousand dollars, 
» broker’s charges, for the sale of 
th Empire Development stock, as per 
He doesn’t say how much stock. 
urtine isn’t a fool. But here's Ros- 
knowledgment of the five thousand 
less broker’s charges for the sale 
ty shares, dated March 9, 1913. Now 
stock market clipping from a 
March 4th, showing the 












o Seid 
ng 
beer 
whi a 
s lif now gdoll 
he -Bof fif 
dic ruphere’'s 2 
per of 





tee “That's where we’ve got him, Lafe. 
Lamartine’s letter proves nothing, but 
Morris got hold of Rosny’s acknowledg- 
i ir r@ment, probably for blackmailing purposes, 
and it shows Brousseau has swindled 
Rosny out of $37,000 on that deal. Prob- 
y there were others. That's where his 
y we a 

\ t's a pity Morris couldn't run straight, 
sil . Pbeing as thoro as he is,’’ said Lafe. ‘‘And 
Iguess Mr. Rosny knows about as much 
~har nd of the stock market as Methuselah did.” 

“Well, we’ve got him," said Hilary. 

trap’s sprung.” 
fox inside. 








i the Well, how about 





zuess we don’t need him, Mr. Askew, 
hat lumber wasn’t put thru the 
nd so Brousseau will have to pay 
It isn’t the books, you 
n’t trustworthy, and unless 
Brousseau to jail 








on see, 
you 
to send as 


k No,”” muttered Hilary. “Not now. 
lafe 
He at 


com pe 


~Madeleiney “You 





%ked at him searchingly until he 
d him to return his gaze. 
have been very reticent of late, 
not icefLlafe. What's the trouble?” 
“I guess it ain't much,” said Connell. 
in “Well, you it’s this way,” he went 
ictantly. ‘I knew what lies that 
1ard was spreading about you. And 
idnt know whether to tell you or not, 
Askew. I knew Baptiste saw us with 
t girl in Ste. Marie, and I knew from 
that he wasn't pleased. And 
I didn’t know what to do. And I 
to lie low. It’s my way; maybe 
s wrong, but I'm against butting in 
ure,”” 
1, Never mind, Lafe,” said Hilary. ‘“It‘s 
Hi: t Ifftoo late to make any difference now.” 
“No, it ain’t too late!” shouted Lafe, 


see, 























































ret in to his feet. “Mr. Askew, you 
nding ff told him—Mr. Rosny—about that 
wil thef@sbestos mine, have you? You ought to 
lest ny@Pave gone to him and let him know. You 
l wa til ave saved Mamzelle Rosny from 
y. It n'tgBecrif g herself this way. And you can 
a flic offave her still. I guess I shouldn’t be butt- 

ig in. but it’s my way, I suppose. You 

I antg@an save her, and you're going to.”’ 

‘I suppose I have let things drift,” said 
she st ! somberly. “I lived in a sort of 
ye ar ope that the mess would clear up. And 

hadn't the heart to do anything at all.” 
ilmost “There’s the girl Marie—won't she say 
nuttered ything?” 
> the “She's afraid of her father. There’s no 

have be how he would take it. At present 
don’t think he knows anything.” 

ched } ‘I wouldn’t let that stand in my way,” 

; mai kid Lafe, emphatically. 

pund a! ‘I don't think you'd really use that 

to him fre mans of clearing yourself, if you were 

iting Hemme, Lafe. Besides, she has my promise 

om Morris Say nothing, and that settles the mat- 

anage! er,” 

was d The girl Nanette?” 

rt tre “At St. Joseph, I suppose, and I can’t 

ason t rag her back here, even if I could get her 

That hound come. Besides, she would hardly be 

was swind-Bble to convince anybody. No, Lafe, you 

you in pos-# talking nonsense.” 

ents, which “Maybe I am,” said Lafe, stubbornly. 

aving. YougSut I ain't going to see your happiness 

rbout usingg#cked because two women haven’t the 

incipaliy togfse and the heart to clear you. And 

M going to do it.’’ 

the letter . No. you're not, Lafe,”’ said Hilary, 
had broke! untly 
cruples ww y not?” said Lafe. ‘Tell me, why 
have disapy 
closures Because I'm leaving St. Boniface,”’ an- 
matter ‘togrered Hilary. 
lim to com@ “Mr Askew!” 
ternoo! 7 Tr going,” repeated Hilary, with a 
on tog: (ner gs gesture of hopelessness. ‘‘You'll call 
lary. he Se* & quitter, I suppose.” 
right an 1 certainly should,” answered Lafe, 
a few wr a “The same as you did me.” 
amounts Maybe. But I came up here to play a 
stair ame I came to put the sei- 
» the pape nber business on its legs. And 


--... it. I stayed to fight Brousseau 
Leblanc * . nearly got me down, and I've 


s,"" he sa 
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Illustration 
Shows how 
Spout swi 
from side to 
Side and back 
of elevator, 

















Catalog and Crib Plans FREE 


Most complete elevator catalog ever issued 
ibes the big features found only in the Na- 
tional Giant Line. i of Crib Plans, also free. 


G 
reliable working plans with bills for lumber. ‘Send Coupon, ' 


812 East Grove Street ° 









_ greatest improvement ever made on 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO, 
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fewer teams. 














- =a See the Fa- 
National Steel Outside] mousNation- to crib more grain. 
Portable Elevator | alGiant See. 
a ae 


tio 
like a steel bridge. Has 16 bendsand 
angles instead of six as on ordinary 
elevators. Also 3 inches wider than 
any others, giving greater capacity, 
lighter draft, etc. Every possible 
improvement—best outside elevator 


it 
Ih 


The World’s 


Best Farm Elevators 


Investigate the National Giant Line of Farm Elevators. Easi- 
est to understand and operate. Handle small grains, shelled 
and ear corn perfectly in the shortest time. 
engine or horses. Save work and time of scooping. Require less help and 
Note that National Giant Elevators have many improvements 
not found on any other elevator—points that make it most profitable for you. 


Save Most in Help, Time and Money 


farm Elevators. Prevents shelling and enables you 
Other features are Common 

Sense Feeder, adjustable with Automutic Screen, ? 

patented Automatic Overhead Jack, or Dump 

Logs, improved Friction Clutch. 


Little ‘Giant Weed | Giane’s broth: 
Outside Elevator er machine 
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Le 









tion Ever Put on 
> an Elevator 


No buckling, bending 
or breaking—no matter 
how long the elevator. 














































un with gas 











"4 Portable 
Elevator 








ever built. 
his eleva- 


-~ . ome T 
National Giant Inside] tor has won- _ bodied 








Bucket Elevator derful pat- evator. Thousands in 
- ented Head use, giving good, effici- 
Section — (illustrated above), the ent service. Every 


owner a booster. 
INVESTIGATE!—Write for Catalog @# 
Now—Use Coupon 


Let us prove to you why the National Giant is the 
most profitable elevator outfit you can buy. Send 





for attractive 1920 prices and name of dealer 
hyo handling our tis Wis the Con , 4 Name...... ecdcbenéccsececcesacneseues eves 
*pon—Send It NOW. , 4 
y 2 SS 2 eee > an cccecece 
Bloomington, i. ? 
F NN iadcdcccsenticediciatarcuca izes cccsauiazainl 


4 in wood— 

the “Little Giant” —portable y 4 

contains every feature em- 812 E. Grove St., 
ied i Bloomington, I 


in the steel el- 


Mig. Co., 











1 
0? Send me New Elevator 
Catalog showing your 
complete line of Farm 
Elevators, also your wonder- 
ful FREE Book of Crib Plans 
and attractive prices for 1920. 












Stock Raising in 
WESTERN CANADA 


is as profitable as grain growing. 
Successes as wonderful as those from 
growing wheat, oats, barley, and flax 
have been made in raising Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep and Hogs. Bright, 
sunny climate, nutritious grasses, good 
water, enormous fodder crops—these 
spell success to the farmer and stock 
raiser. And remember, you can buy 
on easy terms 


Farm Land at 
$15 to $30 an Acre 


MODERN, 


Ped U TRY iop . bomper crops of corn, 











SOUTHEAST MISSOURI} 


cultivation. 


For plats 
write 





Grain and Stock Farm 


Consisting of 400 Acres 


One of the best farms for this pur- 
pose in northern Illinois. 
kept in grass. Land in high state of 


dant supply of water, hog tight fences. 
No agents, no commissions. 


G. W. SWORD, 















One-half 


Gqod buildings, abun- 


and further descriptions, 


Box W, Lanark, Hil. 















—land equal to that which through many years 

has yielded from 20 to 45 bushels of wheat 

to the acre—grazing convenient to good 

ain farms at proportionatel I 

lands have every rural convenience; 

good schools, churches, roads, telephones, 
etc., close to live towns and good markets. 


If you want to get back to the farm, or to farm 


on a larger ie than is under your 
Present conditions, investigate what West- 
ern Canada has to offer you. 


For illustrated literature with maps and particulars 

regarding reduced railway rates, location of land, 

Seaae”, y to Department of Immigration, Ottewa, 
or 


M. J. JOHNSTONE, 
205 W. Fifth Street, Des Moines, tows 
W. V. BENNETT, 


MR. FARM BUYER 


We want you to know about our beautiful farms. 
We are publishing an extra fine catalog tellin 
about the land and showing you the many 
tages of owning farm land here, also views of some 
of our real BARGAINS. 


We are located in the most prosperous sections of 

the United States. 

that this is the place to buy your future home. 
Send for catalog showing 200 farm bargains. Prices l 

from $70.00 to $200 per acre. 

The Allen-Hartzell-Dibbie Co., Main Street, 


you ture and hay. 


vam Trall 


We have fine land. 

We have fine markets. 

We have fine buildings. 
We have fine churches. 
We have fine schools 


from R 


wooded pasture. 
area in pasture. 
$235 an acre. 

A trip here will convince you 


FINE STOCK FAKM™M FOR SALE 

I have for sale a fine stock farm of 360 acres. 
acres in corn and 50 acres in oats, the balance in pas- 
Itis well watered by several wells. 
It is situated on The Lakes to The Gulf Dantel Boone 
The house is in nice condition, bas 7 rooms 
and large screened porch, three barns 
buildings, carrying 3,000 dollars insurance. 
R. station, 8¢ miles from Moberly. 
roads run through the farm. 
rarm. Wonderful biue 


James B. Howat, Huntsville, Mo. 














100 


and otber out- 
24 miles 
Two 
This is a choice stock 
grass. 100 acres itn partly 
Land gently rolling except small 
Easy terme will be given. Prica 





Spencer, Ohio. Good black soll, a 





Room 200, Bee 1 Omaha, Mon 
R. A. GARR! . 
311 Jackson St, St. Paul, Minn. 
i dian G Agent 














Please mention this paper whem writing. 


Minneseta Corn Lands 


We have a large list ef improved farms for 
sale en easy terms. 


ANDERSON LAND C@., 


and save comm 


FARMS forsale or trade. 
well improved farms in the corn belt for sale 
on very easy terms. 
them. Farms are well improved and close to town, 


We ubave farms good enough forany one 









We offer ten 
WIll take trades on some bf 
nd the lay of the land ts perfect. 


Buy direct 
F. P. Shekleton & Sons, Lawier, Ia, 





Write for ouf list 


a in Wisconsin. 
Wilimar, Minnesota 





Real Farm Bargains 


Send for new FREE list. 
| LOEB-HAMMEL REALTY CO., (not Inc.) Medford, Wis. 






Liberal terms. 


1700 


WALLACES’ FARMER 





on every 
re- 
going to leave 
nt, to 
1 shall go to Quebec to start 
i try to a purchaser. 

ll you 


, hold as long as 
back, 


he 


won that game 
I’m going to Brousseau 


, and 


beaten him 
point make 
fund his stealin I'm 
you here in charg for the prese 


find 


And I’m not coming 
I came for, haven’t I?” 


said 


ystander might have seen that Cone 
ng to goad him back to cour- 

Lafe 
on his undertaking 
Madeleine 


if you'd 


, l was trv 


age In truth, 

had made good 

he shouldn't 

“Mr. Askew, 

terday I might have s n ( re on in 
| 


‘s yours, 


. But 
lose Rosny! 


tol th yes- 


it.” he urged 
if you want to play 
tell her that 
help us all 
won't it? 
man, Lafe? 
and he can 
them But—0O, 
Lafe.”’ 
couldn’t un- 
were gone, 
the last lap of 
Hilary 
grew 


and 
That'll 


“You want me 
fiance 1s a thi 
a heap, won't it? 
Do you think I’m that 
The pa Mr 


wl likes abo 


pers go to Rosny 

ao hie i 

it's hopeless to explain, 
Lafe 

derst 

of co 

tha ¢ 


silently He 
t Hilary's 
fe knew that 


gruelling one 


agreed 


nerves 


was all. Lafe 
fty 
“Well ou’re f cou "? he 
reluctan “If you've made ip your 
mind it ain’t for 1 When 
are you leaving, sir?” 
“J shall go out with Dupont when he 
takes his last load,”’ d Hilary 
“On Friday? That's in four days. 
Mighty short notice, Hid 
‘Just as soon as he’s ready 
“That'll be Friday. We « 
logs thru the mill before then. 
doesn't yet?” 
“No.” 
reflected. The weather had 
changed during the preceding night. 
the Lawrence 
grinding floes. The mid- 
but in a few days 
impossible; a dog 


said 


answers 
sir 


ive the 
Dupont 
KNOW 
sud- 
shores of St. 
with 
passage Was clear, 
navigation would be 
team would have to be procured and 
trained to run together. Already it was 
a difficult journey with a horse sleigh 
between the camp and the mill. If the 
weather held, Hilary could be held until 
he, Lafe, had accomplished his purpose. 
“We'll talk it over tomorrow, Lafe,” 
said Hilary “I'm going back to camp. 
And I'm going to ask you to stay here in 
Keep MacPherson on the job, so 
get Dupont’s schooner pretty 


charge 
that we car 
well filled.” 

Lafe nothing more. Hilary put on 
his hat and overcoat, picked up his snow- 
went toward the stables. Ina 
the horse had been har- 
the sleigh, and stood, breathing 
smoke into the frosty air 
from the office doorway 
man whom he loved best 
driving away 

essed what turbulent thoughts 
raging in Hilary's heart He pic- 
future toward which he had set 
Of course he could 


Rosny another 


Said 


shoes and 
few minutes 
nessed to 
great « 
It started and 


watched the 


ouds of 


world of men 
were 
tured that 
his face so resolutely. 
not stay to see Madeleine 
was not 
tragedy of 


imaginative, 
their in- 


man's wife 
but he 
evitable meetings 

Lafe smiled half tenderly. It 
like Hilary’s queer obstinacy to 
the ga when it was won It 
same impulse that had brought } 
Boniface a him 
stable to face three men with knive 
he had gained the door Rut he 
never thwart } that. Lafe knew 
that Madelein« And he meant 
to bring t m 

Lafe swore he 
the sleigh had 
trees behind the 
minutes more to 
would not 
turn. Then he 


could see ne 


was just 
throw up 
was the 
im to St 
into the 
s after 


had sent back 
should 
like 
him 
together 
would He 
disappeared 
bridge He 


sure 


iimself 


loved 


waited till 
among the 
allowed ten 
that Hilary 
change intentions and re- 
coolly opened Hilary’s desk 
with a duplicate key that had been made 
after the burglary, and took out the en- 
velope that had contained the papers from 
Morris. He removed these and thrust 
them into his pocket. In the empty en- 
velope he placed some discarded letters 
from the waste basket. Then he put back 
the envelope, closed the desk, strapped on 
his snowshoes, and left the office. 

Five minutes after he left, Hilary was 
back. His decision had suddenly come to 
him He had resolved to leave St. Boni- 
face, and there was nothing to be gained 
by procrastination His task was done, 
the lumber business was on its feet, and 
he felt that he had achieved all that he 
had set out to accomplish 

Perhaps his nervous strength, which 
had carried him thru the long, successful 
strugele, had been sapped by the last 
stunning blow; or it might have been his 
wound, which he had not entirely 
recovered, which undermined his resolu- 
tion He only saw that to remain longer 
was impossible 

He wanted to leave Boniface for- 
ever, and to put the memory of the past 
months out of his mind, so far as it could 
be possible. He hated the little village: 
even Lafe's presence had become intoler- 
able to him 

He went to Dupont on board his 


make 


his 


trom 


St. 


schoon- 


knew that Hilary | 
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HE supremacy of the OM, te. 


“Z” Farm Engine was predestined. It had 

to be. For not another engine offered so 
much in workmanship — in factory-created 
quality—and in farm-tested 
Over a quarter-million shrewd judges of engine 
Values made this engine famous over-night! 
They found in the “Z” that dependability 
that they had hoped for since the day of the 
first farm engine. They justified the faith of the 
men who made this engine by endorsing their 
product to the extent of buying over fifteen 
million dollars Worth from “Z” Engine dealers. 


In the “Z” they bought dependable power— 
more than enough for every farm need for 
the type you choose is adapted—de- 
pendable workmanship which has made the 
utmost of high grade materials—a correct de- 
by 200 Bosch Magneto Service 
Stations—all unified by the efhcient service 
rendered by thousands of “Z’’ Engine dealers, 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


performance. 





CHICAGO 
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er and arranged for him to sail for Quebec 
the following evening with the little load 
—one schooner full—which he had He 


instructed him to say nothing to anybody | 


He saw nothing 
strange in Dupont’s manner or aspect, 
and, had he done so, he would not have 
thought anything about it. 

Having issued his instructions, he drove 
back toward the camp. 

But, seeing that the office was dark and 
unoccupied, he stopped there on his way 
out, opened his desk, and took out the 
envelope which he supposed to contain 
the letter and papers from Morris. In 
Quebec he meant to go thru them again, 
mailing to Rosny those papers that had 
reference to his affairs, and placing the 
others in a lawyer's hands for a civil suit. 

He packed a few of his personal effects 
in a bag and left the office, as he sup- 
posed for the last time. 

(Continued next week) 


about the arrangement 





Loans to Railroads—A loan of at least 
$125,000,000 out of the $300,000,000 revolv- 
ing fund to enable the railroads to pur- 
chase equipment required to meet trans- 
portation needs of the public ap- 
May 22d by the Interstate Com- 


Commission. New 


was 
proved 
merce equipment re- 
minimum 
needs is estimated by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at 2,000 locomotives 
and 100,000 freigth cars, including 20,000 
refrigerator cars. The commission esti- 
mated that equipment already ordered 
and to cost $125,000,000 represented prob- 
ably Jess than 25 per cent of that needed. 


quired by railroads to 


meet 
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RED RIVER BARGAINS 


I bave returned from my home in Colorado to dis- 
pose of all my land holdings in the Red River Valley 
of Minnesota and North Dakota. Nothing reserved 
High grade improved farms at 685 to $125 per acre. 
Raw lands capable of being paid for from first flax 
crop at 40 to 960 per acre, reasonable terme. It's 
your chance. Well improved 320 acre farm, splendid 
land, $ milee to Crookston, Minnesota; none better, 
$1.2% peracre. 160 acre home adjoining good little 
town with consolidated echool; elevator on farm; 
good land with ordinary buildings, €125 per acre 
160 acres best Red River Valley land, 2 miles to ele- 
vator, 15 miles to Grand Forks, North Dakota. All 
cultivated, small but new buildings, 80 acres seeded 
to sweet clover; big snap at #75 per acre; easy terms. 
160 acres smooth raw prairie land, 5 miles to town, 2 
miles to elevator, @50 per acre. Can give you a good 
selection of real bargains. Come and see me at once. 
It's worth while 


GUY D. ELWooD 


Crookston, Mimnesota 


Golorado Farms 


Several improved farms in Grand River Valley, 
western Colorado, General farming and stockraising; 
reliable water rigbts. excellent markets, schools, 
transportation, free range and Forest Reserve privi- 
leges. Prices reasonabie and terms fair. Write 


JOHN R. MUNRO, Rifle, Colorado 


NORTHWESTERN MINNESOTA 


Open Prairie Cloverland 
Reasonable prices and terms. Trades considered 
&@s part payments. Liberty bonds taken at face. Few 
Government Quarters available.. 
GESELL, - Thief River Falls. Minn. 











UR Southern Minneseta corn and clover farms 

are the real lowa kind. Come and see for your- 

self before locating. WHITE & PERSON, Redwood 
Falis, Minn. 


Good improved land, $125 te 
lowa Farms 6204 !moroved lend. #125 te 
list, SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, E)ma, Iowa. 








South Dakota Farm For &a 
The heart of Walworth county, famous Sopris 
Lake valley, within gunshot of lake; 602 acres na 
body; pure spring water in pastures, fenced in OV 
lote; 40-acre clover hog pasture, 160 acres word 
wire sheep pasture; alfalfa meadow fenced separa 
Will produce more than 200 tons good hay every ® 
son, part timothy and blue-joint mixed ¢rasé 
Good buildimgs. Eighty head of full-blood and gra 
Hereford cattle, twelve head of horses and al! fa 
machinery included in sale for 868.00 per acre. T 
and one-half miles south of Java. 
H.C. ERBE, Owner, 


Canadian Land Buyer 


We bave at our disposal thousands of acres 
choice prairie lands and improved farms at pr! 
from $20 per acre up. The high premium on Amer 
cap exchange will help purchase these lands. w) 
are sure to treble in value in the near future Wr 
us today If you are interested. GOODWATE® FAR 
LOCATERS, Goodwater, 


240 ACRE WELL IMPROVED FAr 


Heart of 8. E. Mo., choice soil, and location, ¥ 
seli half or all, possession at once, terms easy, pric 
$140 per acre, (fora few days only). 
John L. Orutcher, Stoddard Co., 


For Sale By the Owner 


A few choice eastern lowa farms in Linn, Ben" 
and Buchanan counties. Easy terms. Write foro 
prices. They are very attractive and all are D# 
gains, BANKERS FARM INVESTMENT Co., * 
316 Higley Bidg., Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


’ 1 To every homesteader—° 
Free! Free? Free! To, crery bomesteea lal 
list, showing photographs of a large number of cho 
central Wisconsin dairy farms in the baaner 
district of the United States. Write ay! 
free list and map. GRAHAM’S LAND OF 
Marebiield, Wisconsin. 


g MONTHLY wilk check from 
a $10,000 farm We have it for ™ 
NEW YORK FARM AGENCY, Westfield. \} 


oS BARGAIN—Northeastern So. Dat 
proved 320-acre farm, $85 am acre with crop 
particulars write HANS CALLSEN, Lily, So. Das 


Java, S. Dak 
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CO-OPERATIVE PACKING PLANTS. 


A committee of Indiana farmers have 











been investigating some of the codpera- 
tive packing plants, with a view to mak- 
i a report to the Indiana Farm Bureau 
and ther organizations of that state. 
They - visited two plants, one at Huron, 
South Dakota, and the other at Fargo, 
North Dakota. They report that a mil- 
lion do aac has been subscribed for the 
Huron plant; but it is not yet in operation 
and will ne be until at least an addi- 
tional million dollars is raised for work- 


Their manager, who has been 
$15, a year, 


ing capital. 
employed at a salary of 
has recommended that at least five mil- 
lion dollars will be required to operate 
t plant on a paying basis for any length 
of time. 

The Fargo plant has been in operation 


000 








since June 6, 1909. The plant was built 
at a cost of something over a million 
dollars, and the operating capital is about 


$800,000. They need three millions and a 
half additional for working capital at the 
present time, and it is said that they ex- 











pect to increase the capital to ten mil- 
lion dollars, with the expectation that 
h will need the most of it 

After looking over these plants, the 
committee made a report to the effect 
that in their opinion a coiéperative plant 
might be operated successfully, if it is 
properly located and adequately financed 
and efficiently managed. They found that 
there had been a large number of fail- 
ures, and they were not able to discover 
a single plant that has been an outstand- 
ing success long enough to prove its abil- 
ity either to make money on its opera- 
tions or to pay the farmer more for his 
live stock. The committee closes its re- 
port with the statement: 

“We wish to warn all investors that 
the business is as yet in an experimental 


development and that the invest- 


state of 
ment is wholly speculative 


ASSOCIATED PACKING COMPANY. 

Stockholders of the Associated Packing 
Company have been holding meetings to 
decide what to do with the wreck. After 
the second or third meeting, it was de- 
cided to try to reorganize the company, 
and former Senator J. H. Allen was elect- 
ed president and a committee of three 
appointed to serve with him. This com- 





mittee consists of Lincoln Antrim, secre- 
tary of the Iowa Farmers’ Union; Wal- 
ford Linn Deen, of Henry county, and 


Judge W. B. Quarton, of Algona 
Under the plan of reorganization 
posed, those stockholders who desire 
withdraw can do so by taking out 65 
cent of the money they invested in the 
company. Estimating that one-third of 
the stockholders will withdraw, it is ex- 
pected that about two and a half million 
dollars will be left, and that this will be 
used to build a packing plant It is an- 
nounced, however, that building will not 


pro- 
to 
per 





be started at once because of the high 
costs prevailing. 

Senator Allen has not been identified 
with the company and had no stock in it. 
Under the léadership of Mr. Allen and 
the committee of three, the stockholders 
can feel reasonably sure that the affairs 
of the company will be honestly adminis- 
tered Whether there is any reasonable 
hope that the concern can be put on its 


feet, however, is quite a different matter. 
A packing concern to be successful must 
have a large amount of working capital 
in addition to an efficient plant. 


SELWAY STEEL POST AND FENCE 
COMPANY. 


A. L. Nye has brought suit against the 
Selway Steel Post and Fence Company, of 
Des Moines, demanding that Liberty 

and other securities which he had 






in payment for five thousand dol- 
worth of stock shall be returned to 
In his petition he says that the 


who sold him the stock told 
the company had purchased a 


and and proposed to erect a two 





























million dollar factory, for which the ma- 
terial was on the ground, and t all of 
the stock except eighty thousand dollars 
Worth had been sold Also that he inti- 
mated that the dividends ran as high as 
50 per cent 

CONSUMERS’ SERVICE STATIONS. 

An Iowa subscriber asks concerning the 
c rs’ gasoline service stations and 
Similar companies which are operating in 
eastern Iowa and adjoining counties in 
I vis 

The plan of thees companies in brief 
F to be this They go » a com- 
T ty where there is no serv statior 
and dertake to sell participating opera- 
t certificates until they have raised 
€ gh money to put up a service station 
These certificates are for $500 each. They 

sold at $250 each. It is agreed that 

e day one cent a gallon on each gal- 
lon of gasoline sold and five per cent on 
i of the m *handise sold by the station 
s be put aside in a bank as a fund for 
distribution among those who buy the 
Participating certificates This fur is 
distributed every month among the hold- 
ers of the certificates until the entire 











certificate has been paid off. Apparently 
then the interest of the holder of the par- 
ticipation certificate ceases, and the por- 
moters of the company will own the ser- 


vice station. How long it will take the 
owner of a certificate to get back the 
amount he has paid - and his additi 





$250 depends, of cov upon the amount 
of gas and supplie pola: and this will 
vary with the size of the town and the 
amount of automobile traffic thru it 
There are two or three of these com- 
panies working on the game general plan. 
Some of them have fifteen or 
twenty station built, but we 
have no reports as to the amount of busi- 
ness they are doing 
There seems no chance to get rich quick 
investing in a of this sort. 


irs 
+S 
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HOG INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

Thomas H. Roberts, county agent of De 
Kalb county, Illinois, makes an interest- 
ing report on the State Mutual Hog Insur- 
ance Company, of Springfield. He finds 
that this company pays small losses very 
promptly, but fights against paying large 
Prompt payment of small losses 
is good advertising and encourages new 
business. 

According to Mr. Roberts, 


losses 


the oot 


received almost $61,000 in - *miums last 
year. They paid back $11,528.85 rs hog 
losses. They paid out over $22,000 in sal- 


aries and commissions, and they had left 
almost $20,000, or not far from twice as 
much in their surplus account as they 
paid out for hog losses Their scheme of 
settlement is to pay for only three-fourths 
of the weight of the animal, and they es- 
timate it the dead weight Of course, a 
hog which has been sick for a week or 
two shrinks very much. 

Mr. Roberts concludes his report with 
the statement: ‘‘We believe it would be 
cheaper for you to carry your own risk 
than to do business with a concern like 
this 














THE SKINNER PACKING COMPANY, 

The Skinner Packing Company is the 
third out of the large promoted packing 
companies to get into trouble. According 
to a report recently issued, it seems that 
they have sold stock to about five thou- 
sand farmers, who have paid in between 

ight and nine million dollars. This was 
paid for preferred stock that had no vot- 
ing power, the control being retained in 
the hands of the promoters, who claim to 
have invested half a million dollars in 
common stock. 

Apparently the same methods high 
finance have been followed that were so 
successful with the Associated Packing 
Company and the Midland Packing Com- 
pany. The total cost of promotion is 
given at about $1,250,000. In addition, 
the company seems to have been saddled 
with a contract with R. C. Howe, man- 
ager of the Armour plant at Omaha, by 
which it was agreed to employ 1 for 
twenty yearsatasalary of $600,000, $200,- 
000 of which was payable in advance He 
was also to have one thousand shares of 
stock a year for five years, and an option 
on ten thousand more at $50 a share. Then 
for sweetening his wife was to be given 
$50,000 as soon as he took charge of the 
plant. The company ran out of operating 
capital before it got fairly started. Suit 
has been begun by the state of Nebraska 
to force dissolution of the company. 


of 








HAIL INSURANCE. 

An Iowa subscriber writes that he took 
out a policy in a Des Moines mutual hail 
insurance company. The agent represent- 
ed that the assessment would be less than 
ten dollars on each thousand dollars for 
one year, and that it could not run over 
fifteen dollars unless there was a total 
loss. When the assessment was made, 
however, the subscriber was assessed on 
the basis of twenty-five dollars instead of 
ten, as represented by the agent He 
wants to.know if anything can be done 
about it. 

The rate of assessment in mutual com- 
panies or hail companies depends, of 
course, upon the yearly losses. Members 
of mutual companies have to pay all of 
the losses by ssment, and in addition 
enough to cover all of the expense of run- 
ning the company. In the case of fire 
and tornado mutuals the cost as a rule is 
considerably less than in the old-line 
companies. Hail insurance is less satis- 
factory. There is so much opportunity for 
variation in the adjustment of losses. 
Also, salaries and the expense account 
seem to run considerably higher It is 
not wise to take he representations of 
the agents alone. The conditions as print- 
ed on the policy govern 

If the assessments se¢ 
reason after the first’s 
the only way out is to pay the 
up to date and cancel the policy. As long 
as the policy runs, the member is liable 
to his proportion of any assessment that 
may be made, 


asse 








be out of 
experience, 
assessments 


m to 
sear’s 


MIDLAND PACKING COMPANY. 

J. A. Johnson, H. G. McMillan and C. 
H. Burlingame have taken charge of the 
Midland packing plant receivers, ap- 
pointed by the federal court. G. M. Still- 
well has been named by the court as their 
attorney. The receivers are acting under 
$800,000 bond. 


as 


an 
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Hog Receipts er Prices 

receipts 
week in 
August 


In of a slight increase in 
there was a decided advance 
prices Prices during July 
should moderately strong. 

The following table gives data as to per- 
centage of ten-year average for receipts 
and prices as they have prevailed week by 
week from July 3, 1919, to date: 


(Figures sh r cent of average.) 


spite 
last 
and 


rule 





ow pe 























10 
es 
31 
to 7 2 
to 14 21 
to 21 18 
i = Sao 18: 
to Sept. 4 17 
September 4 to 11 17 
Sept. mber 11 to 18 90 99 159 
September 18 to 25 ..... 101 93 163 
September 25 to Oct. 2 138 101 155 
October 2to 9 10 101 149 
October 9 to 16 94 138 144 
October 16 to 2 114 106 141 
October 23 to 30 ..... 83 84 137 
October 30 to Nov. 6 112 94 150 
November 6 to 13 120 99; 153 
November 13 to 20 118 101 150 
November 20 to 2 120, 101 142 
November 27 to Dec. 4 112 105 147 
December 4 to 1 122 104 136 
December 11 to 1 105 106 145 
Decer rr 18 to 25 132 149 142 
December 25 to Jan. 1 117 107 145 
January lto 8 122 125 151 
January 8 to 15 13 126 151 
January 15 to 22 116) 122 155 
January 22 to 29 118; 124) 157 
January 29 to Feb. & 76 98 149 
Februar 5 to 12 68 75 145 
February 12 to 19 93 110 141 
February 19 to 26 90 75; 138 
February 26 to March 4 . 138 
Marc! 4 to 11 2} 136 
March 11 to 18 135 
are 18 to 25 ii 
‘ zo ¢t 13 
13 








13 

t 129 

Apr 29 te 36 128 
mas...6 80.38 i205 13 130 
May 13 to 29 125 125 
May 20 to 27 117 121 131 
May 27 to June 3 131) 150! 131 
Jun to 1 122 108 127 
me. 30 86.47 ccsvccsiveve 115' 106 129 
POE BT 80 Beis ce ns casens 127, 110) 1387 
For the ensuing week the ten-year av- 
erage has been 123,622 hogs at Chicago, 
470.700 hogs at the eleven markets, and a 
price of $11.20. If we figure on the basis 





of 120 per cent of the ten-year average for 


receipts we get 148,346 at Chicago and 
564,840 at the ie ven markets. If the price 
is 160 per cent of the ten-year average, we 


get $17.92 as the 


K 10 & 
EGG PRESERVATIVE 


keep your eggs fresh a year 


answer. 











will 


A safe solution to put your eggs down In for 
the winter; no change whatever takes place, no 
odor, no taste 

Can be used for all purposes—pvaching, boil- 
ing (cold water first) pastries; the yolks do not 
break down 

Not Liquid Glass 

One package in powder form added to 3 gallons 
clean water sufficient for 25 to 30 dozen eggs. 

Get a package from your Dealer or order direct 
50c prepaid to your address. 


K AND G LABORATORIES 
$38 East Fifty First 
Chicago. Illinois 














healthy; greatest lay- 
te Leghorns, Brown L eg- 


BABY CHICKS Perenres: 









horns, $17 per 100; 300, 645; Barred Rocks, $18; Neds, 
Buff Orpingtons, #19; mixed lots, our chotce of 
breeds, $13. Postpaid. Live arrfval guaranteed. Cata- 
log free. Booth Hatchery, Clinton, Mo. 








. . 
A Bargain for Quick Sale 

We are offering our fine half section in Traverse 
county for 150 per acre, and on account of sickness 
will include this year’s crop and equipment (which 
cost $3500) {f taken off ourhandsimmediately. Have 
fine grove endid soil, natural drainage, no waste 
land. Bull gs are in need of some repatrs, as farm 
bas been rented until thia year. Have about 40 acres 
in oats, 80 in corn, 50 in timothy, 40 in meadow and 20 
in pasture (pasture and meadow natural sod), balance 
partially plowed. An ideal stock farm. $10,000 will 
handle this; balance at 6%. MISS F, JANSS, 
R. 2, Collis, Minn. 


Farm With All Crops 
4 Horses, 47 Cattle, All Tools 


385 acres splendid land, fine buildings; good Amert- 
can neighborhood, near village: fields have cut 140 
tons hay, 73-cow, brook-watered pasture, valuable 
wood, variety fruit: two 12-room houses, four barns. 
Owner throws in horses, cows, all machinery, tools, 
all growing crops; everything $15,000, only 6,000 
cash, balance easy terms. Detatls page 30, Strout’s 
Big Illustrated Catalog Farm Bargains 33 States. 
Copy free. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 920R, Mar- 
quette Bidg., Chicago. 


CHOICE 160 A Improved farm, about 5} 

* miles from Windom, # mile 

from school; comfortable set of buildings; fine 

neighborhood; 30 miles from Iowa line. Aliso have 

other farms. Will sell on easy terms. Write owner, 
- WELD, Windom, Minnesota. 


CANADA LANDS 


For list of Canada farms for sale, write 8. J. NEW- 
MAN, Portage la Prairie, Manitoba, Canada 


Please 



















mention this paper when writing. 

















A Better Farm for) 
Your Money 
You need sot pay $400 to $500 an acre to 


get a money-making, well-improved corn 
farm, The rich, productive soil of Straus 


uality Farms in Northeastern Indiana and 
Northwestern Ohio averages from forty-five 
to seventy-five bushels of corn to the acre. 
Splendid roads and markets enable you to 
sell to the best advantage. Good improve- 


ments and fine communities. Many farms to 
choose from. Prices from $175 to $325 per 
acre, with very favorable terms. 


Best Farm Investment 
on the Market 


A Straus Corn Farm will not only make you 
big crop profits, but will rapidly increase 
in value. Compared with olderparts of the 
Corn Belt, farms in these sections are held 
far below their true value, and they are 
steadily increasing in price. Getin on this 
rising market and watch your investment 
drow. This is a great opportunity for 
shrewd buyers. 


Find out for yourself. Write for 
advance catalogandanyinformation 
you wesh. Yeu ere not obligated in 
the least by doing so. Write now 
while you are thinking about it. 


THE STRAUS BROTHERS CO. 


Established 1860 
Capital and Surplus $4,000,000 


87 Straus Building Ligonier, Indiana. 





Stock Farm To Rent 


for cash or share of profits. One of the best farms 
for stock raising in lowa. Chicken ranch ia connec 


tlon would be very Epo green 493 acres, only 14 
miles from city of 25,000 people, 3 miles from live 
town of 2,000; on good ar pes road; also flag station on 
matin line of R. R., with side track, R. R. stock pens 


and loading chute on th farm Ideal land for sheep. 

Only about 100 acres have been cultivated, balance 
pasture and cut-over timber land, of which some 120 
acres have recently been cleared but stumps not 
pulled; good grass and plenty of sprouts, or {if cleared 
and cultivated would be fully 400 acres good corn 
and wheat land (some just suitable for alfalfa), bal- 
ance fine for pasture. Land now fenced for cattle 
but will fence for sheep ff desired and make good 
safe sheep corral. One good 14-room house and two 
of 5 or 6 rooms each, also large bay barn and other 
bulldings, plenty of fence post timber and wood for 
fuel on the place. Owner now about 70 years old, 
prefers to hold the place but wants to be relleved of 
the care of it. Splendid opportunity for live com 

petent man with capital enough to stock the place. 
Address P. 0. Box 261, Ottumwa, Iowa 


Farms For Sale 


We have a long Ifst of fine farms, located chiefly in 
the heart of the noted grain, grass and stock belt of 
Northeast Missour!, at exceedingly low prices for 
such lands. A few large ranch tracts at special 
prices. Better see land in tillage, than when snow 
covers {t. Land values are advancing sharply. Do 
not delay—come at once. 

SEKVER 4&4 SEVEK 

Farm Loans and Realty 

Hurdliana, Mo. 


Exceptional Michigan Farm Bargain 


120-acre general purpose dairy farm, on matin trunk 
line Chicago to Detroit; tn heart of Michigan fruit 
belt. Finest of buildings and equipment, tacluding 
hot and cold water and other conventences. For 
particulars, write 
Cc, A. SPAULDING, 
1933 10th St., Des Moines, lowa 


SPECIAL BARGAIN 


Eighty acres, 2¢ miles from rallroad shipping station, 
4 miles from good railroad town; practically ali ttll- 
able; 4-room house, fair barn; on good railroad; 
close to school, near oll production. Price, #5,600; 
$1,000 down and balance as long as wanted. Address 
Lock Box 45, lola, Kansas 
























Silt loam, clay sub- 

Hardwood Cut-over Land coi eee 
nor gravelly. Cl ose to town; good roads, good schools 
—in the heart of the dairy country. You deai directly 
with the owners; no agents and no commissions. 
Easy terms. Also {mproved farms. Write for map 
and booklet No. 10. NORTH WESTERN LUMBER 
COMPANY, Land Department, Stanley, Wisconsin. 
ties in south central Minne- 


sota. For list and information 


PAYNESVILLE LAND CO., 
Minnesota. 





Improved farms tn Stearns, 
Meeker and Kandtyoh! coun- 





write or call 
Paynesville 


FARM FOR SALE 


One hundred forty acres, improved. Datry section. 
Particulars, 


FITZPATRICK, 


Lg ort in southeastern North Dakota, in the 
famous James River Valley, Stutsman county; 
«0,000 acres must be sold {mmediately. Write for big 
free Ilst. JOHN B. FRIED LAND COMPANY, 


Jamestown, North Dakota 

N ESSISSIPPI Biack Prairie Alfalfa and Graz- 
4 ing Lands, {in a'community of Northern farm- 
ers, where land produces as abundantly at one-third 
to one-half the price demanded in other states. For 
information and farm lists, write A. D. HICKEL, 
Merchants and Farmers Bank Bldg., Macon, Miss. 


201-Acre Farm For Sale 


With two sets of butidings; will make two farms 24 
miles from town; level land, black sol good reads, 
good locality, + mile to school. Price, $140 per acre 
easy terms. Write 

EDW. J. LENZ, 





52 Arlington, Buffalo, MN. Y. 














EFagie Bend, Minn. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


July 2, 1920 








MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 
OUR METHOD—To judge 














% 
the price of 














any product, we must know normal rela- 

tionships. For the ten Julys from 1910 

to 1919 corn averaged $1.08. It is now 

$1.79%4, or 173 per cent of the ten-year av- 
erage. Hogs averaged during these ten 

Julys $11.17. They are now $15.13, or 

137 per cent of the ten-year average. In 

like manner we work out other products 

week by week, In this way we can deter- 
mine which products are relativ rely high 
in price and which are relatively low. 

CATTLE—Fat cattle strengthened 7 
points, to 154 per cent of the ten-year 
average. Canners and cutters sagged 8 
points, to per cent, while stockers 
and feeders fell 4 points, to 134 per cent 
of the ten-year average. 

HOGS—Heavy hogs strengthened 3 points 
to 137 per cent Light hogs saccade 3 
points, to 139 per cent, while pigs gained 
11 points, to 137 per cent. 

SHEEP—Lambs rose 1 point, to 156 per 
cent, while wool held steady around 
130 per cent. 

GRAIN—Cash corn dropped 5 points, to 
173 per cent of the ten-year average, 
while cash oats fell 2 points, to 8 per 
cent Wheat fell 8 points, to 196 per 
cent 


OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Cash cotton 
sagged 4 points, to 214 per cent. Butter 








held steady at around 175 per cent of 
the ten-year average 

PROVISIONS—Lard fell points, to 130 

per cent, while ribs also fell 2 points, 

to 120 per cent. Ham held steady at 
around 163 per cent 

FUTURES—July corn held steady around 

164 per cent, while September corn re- 

mained stationary at 163 per cent. July 

lard sagged 3 points, to 132 per cent, 

July ribs also sagged 3 points, to 

cent, September lard fell 3 

o 139 per cent, while September 

st 2 points, to 130 per cent. On 

sis of lard futures, the price of 

hogs in July should be $14.74 and in 

September $15.75. On the basis of rib 





futures the price of hogs in July should 
be $13.29, and in September $14.73. July 
cotton fell 9 points, to 196 per cent of 
the ten-year average 





The Week’s Markets 




















CATTLE. — 

| > 
)2) $8] 3 

« ei § 
|&lzeala4 
16 Oi x 

Med. and} heavy wt. beef | } 
steers (1,100 Ibs, up)— ] 

Choice and prime— } { 
Last week ...... ocvcece 16.13/16.68'16.13 
Week before ......... |15.88/16.50|15.93 

Good— 

Last week ...... evesee 114.88/15.88/14.43 

Week before peesee 14.88)15.50/14.25 
etion, 

eee 113.50)14.45}12.95 

Week before eceves 13.75/14.13/12.93 

Common 
Last week ..... Senewes 12.50)12.38)11.25 
OO aaa 12.75)12.25)11.33 

Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down) 

Choice and prime— 

OS aaa 16.13/16.63'16.25 
Week before ......... 15.75 16.50,15.80 

Medium and good 
Bt WOOK sisasvecnses 14.75 '15.70) 14.40 
Week "DOTOTS secascces 14.38 15.50/14.25 

Comm 
Last oe panes 11.38/12.13/10.33 
Week before ...... 11.00/12.13 1¢ , 

Butcher cattle— | 

Heifers— f | 
Ae eee 110.75/11.00/10,18 
meee BOTSTO sccocescs 11.13,11.00/10.18 

Cows— 

i WOU <.ceentseess 10.00/10. 8.75 
Week before ......... 1 §)| 9.8 9.00 

Bulls— 
rere 9.50) 9.75] 8.58 
TD scscskes a 9.4 9.80) 8.75 

Canners and cutters 
ON See } 6.50) 5.50! 5.00 
Week before ......... 6.38) 5.88) 5.63 
Feeder steers— 

Heavy (1,000 Ibs. up) | | 
Last week ......... «++ /10.13}10.88)10.88 
Week bef< 10. 88}11.13)11.10 

Medium (800-1, Ibs.) 
ees . 10.00/10.63'10.55 
Week befor . 10.63/10.88)10.95 

Light (800 ibs. down) 

DT oncuesescon’ 9.75/10.38/10.30 
Week before ......... 10.38}10.63/10.75 
Stockers— 

Steers— | 
OE ci cneeasoe 8.88) 9.25) 8.63 
Week before ......... 9.38) 9 8.88 

Cows and heifers 
CS Fea 6.7 7.25] 6.75 
Week before ..... of Fee 7.€ 7.88 

Calves, good and « 

Last week _ . 
Week before ......... 10.00 9.88 8.75 

Calves, comn I 

mediun 
NE an ocd cananed } ] 
Week before . ss a 8.25) 8 6.75 
HOUWS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— 
Last wee 14.38 13/15.23 
Week before .. 4 14.80/14.93 
Medium (200-250 t y— 
Last week As ke . 15.05/15.63!15.25 
Week before 14.6( 25/15.03 

















HOGS. 


LIBERTY BONDS. 
























































| { Re | 
| Pg O ie 
| a | & | | | < 
}2| 8]: |e) ¢ 
Elizia z > 
memes ns pi a 
Light (150-200 Ibs. )— | | U. S. Liberty 44's, second— ~ | 
Last week ......+e+00++{15.20|15.53|15.03 eae sae 00 $85.44 
Week before ......... 14.75/}15.20/14.70 WEOG WEED. cdots checcaeles 85.45 
Light lights (130-150 lbs.) U. S. Liberty 4% “third— } 
i Se skéssavets eeclsce 14.83 SO a a eer 100.00), 89.18 
Week Before .cccoccesiec oe -|14.48 Week befor e€..........- 6afee esses 88.9% 
Smooth heavy packing | { U. S. Liberty 4%4’s, fourth— 
sows (250 Ibs. up)— | Rat WEEE cocuscces eeeeeet 100.00] 85.80 
BG WORE assccesnen »/13.75 14.00/13.88 | WOU -WUTONS on iccenesvecsbscesss ROL 
Week before ..... - + /13.75/)14.75,13.38 | U.S. Victory 4%’s— 
Rough packing sows (200 } | Last week oO 100.00) 95.66 
ibs. up)— " { I = NP ro eS 95.50 
IE WOOK ocscocescccslla.c8 25)13.6 
J pw hg TE SITET 3s 13:00/13.13 Maturity of Liberty Bonds—Second 4% 
Pigs (130 lbs. down)— } { mature Nov. 15, 1942, but are c allable 
Last week ...ccccece 114.00 Nov. 15, 1927; third 414’s mature Sept. 15, 
Week before ....... 12.88 1928; fourth 4%4’s mature June 15, 1947, 
Stock pigs— | } | but are callable June 15, 1932; Victory 
Pe ere 12.25)..... 13.38 | 4%'S mature May 20, 1923, but are call- 
Week before ......... i 2.63 | able June 15, 1922 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
SHEEP. eT or | ——— 
Lambs (84 lbs. down), { we 
medium to prime— } | © | | © 
Last week ..... ocecee + ]15,50/15. 7 13.75 = = 
Week Defore oiccccece li 5.20) 15.63/13.13 SS & 
Lambs, culls and common | | 6 a] 
Last week ...... eeceee|12.13)12.50) 9.13 x os 
Week before ......... 12.50)12.00} 8.88 a ae 
Yearling wethers, medium | | British sterling ex- | 
to_prime— change— 
Last week .....ece¢ee++|12-63/13.13/12.00 oS ee ae eee $4.867 81.4 
Week before .........j13.25)13.75)12.50 sock 3 ree RRR 681.7 
Ewes, medium to choice— French franc— | | 
Last week ...cccccccee) 6.50] 7.25] 6.50 Last week ......... 193 0827/42.8 
Week before .........] 7.00} 6.75) 7.25 Week before ........ Livpwmas | 0792\41.1 
Feeder lambs, medium to | | German mark— | | 
choice— | Last week .........| .2382] .0265/11.0 
Last week ....+++++++-/11,88)12.50/10.75 | Week before ........ [ss ceses .0260)10.9 
Week before ......... 11.75}11.50 
NOTE—Unless otherwise stated, all | 


classes of live stock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 


GRAIN. 











| |S! « 
= ! @ 
: ¢ a/g 
a s Z | 
~ 7 = m 
|} zie] § 4 
a a Ee es. ee Pe 
Corn, No. 2Y— | { | 
Last week ..,./1.82 1.75 1.85 
Week before ../1.8514/1.78 1.82 
Corn, No. 3Y— | 
Last week ee 1.80 11.69 
Week before ..|1.8449/1.77 1.80 1.7814 
Corn, No. 4Y— 
Se ee ae pce oh 1.68 
Veek before ..|.... SekeetO liveness 1.7514 
Oats— 
Last week ..../1.14 1.1114/1.15 {1.09 
Week before ../1.15 1.10 1.17 1.101 
3arley— i } 
Last week .... rye 1.41 
Week before ../1.55 |...... 1.44 





Wheat, No. 2— 
Last week . 
Week before 



















































| | > | 

} aN er 

} s/s) & 

| a S & 

| £ Sci. 
Lots jo 

Clover, No. 1— } } | 
OE HORE cwbdtdocscenss ? ] } 
Week before edna seecvce | 

Mixed Clover, No. 1— ‘ } 
Sh aaa } 
WGK DOTOTO seccccevcnshecects 5] 

Timothy, No. 1— | 
BOE WOK ccbecdnasdscielssene 5.00 
Week Defore cecccececes 6.00 

Alfalfa, Choice— | | 
Last week ..ccccccceesss|30.00)30.50] 
Wetk before .... ecce 00 50] 
lfalfa, No. 1— | | 
Last Week ..coccccccecce|26.00)28. 75) 
Week before ...ccce. 6.50/31.25] 

Alfalfa, Standard— | | 
Last WEE ccocseccceseceied 
WEG BOTOTO sescccccess 

Alfalfa, No. 2— | 
MEE WOE dcnccconcccides 116.00/20.25] 
Week before .......065. 16.00) 21.25) 

Oat straw— \ 
Se SPOON 5s 08606s.000's cd Pees nns 17.00 
Week before ........ ./11.50 -|20.00 

FEEDS. 

: my ° 

© hes = x f 

€ { eC = | 

oe.) = “= § a 

- we = = ¢ 

ate! S x 
a - a a < 

= K - ¢ 
Isis is/4al 6 

Bran ] } ! } 

Last week 52.00) 49.00'51.00159.00) 56.00 
Week before 75} 50.00/51.00/59.00) 56.00 

Shorts— 

Last week. ./57.75) 55.00/55.00/64.00] 61.00 
Week before/57.75) 55.00/55.00'64.00] 61.00 

Hominy feed— | | | 
LA WERK. 1a Oeics cevelivces 66.00; 80.00 
Week before/72.00}....../...../66.00} 80.00 

Oil meal (o.p.) | 
Last week. ./66.00/...... 163.00}.....] 69.00 
Week before/66.00|......] 63.00).....] 70.00 | 

Cottonseed (41 } } 

per cent)— | } 
Last week. .|!7! ee es ees ek 
Week before!77.00|...... ro cedeesce] 75.00 

Tankage— } | } 

Last week 110.00].....]...../115.00 
Week befor -/110.00).....)...../115.00 

Gluten— } | | | 
Last week../.....[/...... | based cove) 75.00 
ER RS eRe | 75.00 





at Des Moines in ton lots; 
lots. 


*Quotations 
all other points, car 














MISCELLANEOUS WHOLESALE SEED 
PRICES 


Chicago—Choice timothy, last week 
$10.50, week before $10.50; prime clover, 
last week not quoted, week before not 
quoted; hog millet, last week $3.38, week 
before $3.38 


last week not 
alfalfa, 
£re ass 


not 


Kansas City—Timothy, 
quoted, week before not quoted; 
last week $25, week before $25; blue 
last week not quoted, week be fore 
quoted; millet, last week $2.75 per ewt., 
week before $2.75; Sudan grass, last week 
$10.25 per cwt., week before $10.25, 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES. 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 








55%c, week beforé 4c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 255¢c, week before 24%¢; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last wee 38%c, wee before 
3744¢c; prime white ducks, last week 
week before 31lc; geese, last week 20c, 
week before 20c, 





Prices of Industrial and Agricul- 
tural Commodities 


INDUSTRIAL PRICES. 














| | 
S “ O44 
= | = JES 
od ao sn 
o | es > he 
| « x 72 
i £ Py s> 
3 | 3 2? 
a) | ar) co 
. i onl 
2 7 > oF 
= pA Be 
i iL oe} 
oy om ig 
Pig-iron, per ton . .1$44.40 2 33 
Bradstreet’s building 
materials , 4 | 19 082) 132 
Cotton cloth, per yard.| 162 038) 327 
Crude petroleum, per | } 
barrel lehman eee uek> 
Newspaper, per Ib. . 
Wages in New York 
factories week 


Bank cle: 
lions* 
Average 





increase of 
industrial index over 
1914 | 





#1990 firure for May, 
ure for May, 1914. 
AGRICULTURAL PRICES. 


1920, and 1914 fig- 








en chose anes ccccccces/® LOSS .69 | 176 
TEN <>sckavciake eccoce! 1.02 | 7 176 
No. 2 red wheat .......| 2.95 |  .81 | 264 
Hogs, per cwt. .......- } 14.20 | 8.70 53 
1,300-Ib. steers, per cwt.} 14.00 | 9.00 | 56 
Butter, per Ib. ....... * 625) .27 1] 95 
Average increase of 
corn belt agricul- { 
tural commodities | } 
| ae rr Ath ase as 138 








The Chicago Markets 


Chicago, June 28, 1920.—Plans for fi- 
nancing the wool growers of the country 
have been made by the Federal Reserve 


ship 
from 


Board, by which wool 
to points of 


growers may 
distribution and obtain 















the railroad a bill of lading for the ship- 
ment and then draw a draft ag: ; i 
bank for such a. amount as may be 
agreed upon, secured by the f lading 
Railroad conditions are ch for the 
better, and more cars available for 
moving grain from western points to mar- 
ket. 

The Chicago Tribune says: “In an ef- 
fort to move to maret a vast store of 
grain and live stock, and thus free for 
other purposes millions of dollars now tied 
up in commodity loans, the Iowa Bankers’ 
Association has sent a committee to 
Washington to ask of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a _ preferential order 


for freight cars for lowa. The committee 














estimates that Iowa has about 100,000,000 
bushels of grain and much live stock that 
is ready for market but can not be moved 
because of the transportation situation 
Loans on these commodities represent t! 
largest total for any state in the Chicaco 
federal reserve district, and so represent 
a considerable part of rediscounts at the 
Chicago federal reserve bank.” 

Cattle prices have widened out materi- 
ally of late, this being due to the ordi- 
nary quality of the greater part of the 
daily receipts and the growing scarcity 
of choice corn-fed cattle, both long-fed 
weighty cattle and yearlings. There are 
plenty of common and fair to medium 
grades of cattle in feeding districts, but 
the winter-fed cattle have been pretty 
well marketed. The better class of steers 
sold a short time ago as high as $16.75 to 
$17.10, with one sale of fancy steers at 
$17.25, while inferior little canning cow 
have been disposed of as low as $4 to $5 
It is thought that the-available supply of 
range cattle will be much lowered because 
of the extensive shipments made from 
Wyoming, Montana and other range states 
last summer on account of the terrible 
drouth. Furthermore, the past winter was 
an unusually severe one, and cattle came 
thru in poor flesh. The stocker and feed- 
er branch of the Chicago market has been 
moderately active of late, with country 
buyers favoring lots of steers of medium 
cost, for a great deal of money has been 
lost in paying high prices at the start. 
The best cattle adapted for killing have 
sold recently much higher than a year 
ago, when the top was $16.35, but two 
years ago the best steers were selling up 
to $18. The top price was $13.80 three 
years ago, $11.50 four years ago and $9.75 
five years ago. Cattle were marketed last 
week much less liberally than a year a; 
and a decline that took place on Monday, 
when 21,323 head were offered, was re- 
covered late in the week, so far as desir- 








able lots were concerned, but canning 
stock went at the lowest prices yet 


reached. The choicer class of heavy steers 





brought $16.25 to _ $17.25, with a _ good 
grade of steers of lighter weights taken 
at $15.50 and over, while medium-grade 


steers sold at $14 and upward. Fair light 
steers brought $13 and over, and s 
were made down to $6.75 to $9 for 
canning and other inferior steers. Com 
mon to prime yearling steers found buy- 
ers $12.50 to $16.75, and some Texas 
steers which averaged 870 to 936 pounds 








at 


pose at $9.50. Butcher stock of desirable 

uality advanced with steers, but others 
sold off sharply. Cows and heifers had 
an outlet at $6 to $14 for common to prime 


grades, with a sale of eight head of fancy 
1,392-pound Angus cows at $13.75. Canner 
and cutter cows sold at $3.50 to $5.50, the 


lowest prices yet reached, and bulls sold 





at $5.25 to $13.25, while calves were ta 
at $6 to $15, heavy ones selling as ] 


a moderate trade in 
at $6.25 to $12, sales 


of 250 head of Texas 


as $12. There was 
stocers and feeders 
including a shipment 





cattle which averaged around 900 pounds 
at $9.50. Not many sales were made 
above $11.50, and stock cows and heifers 


went for $6 to $8. "at steers sold at the 
best prices paii a long time. 

Hogs have sold extremely well within 
a short time, and the other day when the 
best light weights brought over $16 per 





100 pounds, the average price being the 








highest since April, owners felt greatly 
elated. Hogs are marketed freely except 
when prices are lower, and the demand 


light lots for eastern shipment 
usually liberal proporti: 


for choice 
has attained un 





Recent receipts in the Chicago stock yards 
have averaged in weig ht 236 pounds. 3 
gain of eight pounds over the previous 


week, an increase of four pounds over the 
corresponding week last year, and a gain 
of two pounds over a nine-year average 
for corresponding weeks, Increasing re- 
ceipts of grassy hogs have made a widen- 
ing spread of prices, with the bulk of the 
sales within a range of $1.60 per 
pounds. Owners are holding back their 
pigs and under-weights, and such lots a! 
much fewer than usual. The domesti 
consumption of fresh and cured products 
is extremely large, but the unsatisfactory 
condition of foreign exchange tends to 
restrict the exports of lard and cured hog 





meats. Hogs are selling much higher than 
in pre-war years, while still much lower 
than one and two years ago. The est 
hogs prey .35 one year ago, $17 two 
years ago, $16.10 three years ago. $9.4 


four years ago and $7.9214 five years ago. 
Prime light hogs go the highest, with the 
best heavy butchers selling about 45 cents 
below top figures. After prime hogs had 
sold up to $16.20, comparing with $15.85 
at the close of the previous week, prices 
went off sharply, hogs selling at $13 to 
$15.90. 

Horses are in extremely poor demand 
the present time, and altho only about 40 
came on the market last week, there were 
all that were needed, and no improvemen 











took place in prices The demand 
tered in drafters for eastern shipment 
with sales at $175 to $300, but very 
went near the top figure, while lightef 
weights were slow at $125 to $150. Wagon 
horses were quotable at $125 to $150 d 
expressers at $150 to $165. Farm horses 
were hard to sell, chunks being held at 
$75 to $110 and mares at $125 to $14 
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